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a eS LRA SE ERLE A RS CCE 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of Count Lavalletie. Written b 
Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


Tur last half century, so interesting in its 
events, so important in its results, cannot be 
too minutely displayed. Every work, whether 
of history or biography, that gives either a new 
or more accurate account than has yet been 
given, has a value independent of its intrinsic 
merits. The volumes now before us ought to 
rank high in their class, as the result of the 
experience of one who had the best opportuni- 
ties of observation, and time also to reflect on 
those observations. The name of Lavallette is 
familiar to all English readers; and as we 
usually like those we have served, a sort of 
national interest seems to attach to him, whose 
life was saved by our own countrymen. Our 
glance has been a hurried one; but what we 
have seen of these pages, we like much: they 
are very French—that is, full of party spirit, 
using expressions that seem extravagant to our 
colder, insular ears ; but containing much mat- 
ter, and giving a correct idea of the feelings of 
the body to which their writer belongs. 

We shall now proceed to our extracts, which 
give the justest notion of the work itself. 

“ The royal family remained, therefore, sur- 
rounded by a few hundred noblemen, whom 
duty, or the most noble and courageous fidelity, 
still retained in France; but this fidelity was 
accompanied with so much hatred of the pa- 
triots, and so much foolish presumption, that 
it proved more dangerous than useful to their 
master. They were jealous of the National 
Guards, who did duty in the palace; their 
everlasting derision and threats disgusted all 
the citizens honestly attached to the king. As 
soldiers, the National Guard undoubtedly were 
not undeserving of some little ridicule; but 
ought they to have been thus irritated whilst 
they were giving such disinterested proofs of 
fidelity, and when they might have been so 
extremely useful? The commander-in-chief of 
the Guards was more particularly the object of 
their bitter satires. This soured our temper, 
and I observed with regret, that many honest 
men who would have laid down their lives for 
the king, took the fatal resolution of abandon- 
ing him. I must say, however, that the royal 
family were far from approving the conduct of 
their pretended friends. The king and queen 
always shewed the t affability to the 
National Guards; but their example was not 
followed, nor were even their remonstrances 
listened to. I may quote one instance, of 
which the consequences were fatal. The Duke 
of Orleans had for some time felt that he stood 
im an equivocal light, and that his position at 
court was unworthy of his name and character. 
He wished to come to a reconciliation with the 

and queen. A negotiation, prudently 
managed, succeeded completely. It was agreed 
that the first prince of the blood should come 
ee to pay his respects--I think it was on 
Sunday. The apartments:were crowded. 





The prince appeared at the moment dinner 
was being served up to the royal family. Im- 
mediately some silly young men, thinking 
themselves very clever, cried out--* Take care 
of the dishes! Here comes the Duke of Or- 
leans!’ Another imagined he was doing some 
wonderful achievement in brushing by the 
prince, and saying insolently—‘ That was a 
kick!’ The prince, seeing himself thus in- 
sulted in the king’s presence, left the palace 
abruptly, convinced that the queen had drawn 
him into an odious snare. From that moment 
he joined the most violent of the factions ; and 
the fatal and shameful consequences of that 
step are but too well known.” 

Speaking of the massacre at La Force— 

‘* The massacre was already raging in all its 
force. Being less known than my friends, I 
flew to the prison. Before the wicket that 
leads to the Rue des Ballets, I found about fifty 
men at most. These were the butchers; the 
rest had been drawn there by curiosity, and 
were perhaps more execrable than the execu- 
tioners ; for though they dared neither go away, 
nor take part in the horrid deed, still they ap- 
plauded. I looked forward, and at sight of a 
heap of bodies still palpitating with life, I ut- 
tered a'cry of horror. ‘Twomen turned round, 
and, taking me abruptly by the collar, dragged 
me violently to the street, where they reproached 
me with imprudence, and then running away, 
left me alone in the dark. The horrible spec- 
tacle I had witnessed deprived me of all cou- 
rage: I went home, overwhelmed with shame 
and despair for humanity so execrably injured, 
and the French character so deplorably dis- 
graced. The particulars of the massacre hav- 
ing all been recorded in the memoirs of the 
time, I need not repeat them here. I was 
moreover no spectator of them. They lasted 
three days, and, I blush while I write it, at half 
a mile from the different prisons, nobody would 
have imagined that their countrymen were at 
that moment butchered by hundreds. The 
shops were open, pleasure was going on in all 
its animation, and sloth rejoiced in its vacuity. 
All the vanities and seductions of luxury, vo- 
luptuousness, and dissipation, peaceably swayed 
their sceptre. They feigned an ignorance of 
cruelties which they wanted the courage to op- 
pose. And still there existed an assembly, the 
organ and supreme protectress of the laws, mi- 
nisters entrusted with the executive power, a 
paid guard and magistrates. The unfortunate 
prisoners that were slaughtered had friends and 
relations, on whom they could not bestow a 
last look. They perished, after horrible agony, 
in the midst of the most cruel torments. 
Twelve hundred persons were killed in those 
three days.” 

How thankful ought we to be that such hor- 
rors are only known to us by name! Lavallette 
sets out with some friends to enlist in a free 
corps attached to the army, the adventure en 
route is so characteristic, that we quote it at 
full length. 

“ There were five of us; young, well edu- 
cated, possessing some fortune, desirous to fight, 








SREB ss enon ee 
but, above all, to leave Paris. .M.. d’Hilliers 
received us very well; he gave us orders for 
our route, and next morning, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, at five o’clock, we were on the road to 
Fontainebleau, our knapsacks on our backs, 
military caps on our heads, and perfectly well 
disguised by a sort of sailor’s dress called a 
Carmagnole. e o* ® 

‘“* We arrived at Auxerre on the third day 
after our departure, delighted with having 
quitted Paris, but full of anxiety for the dear 
friends we had left there. The Revolution had 
also passed through that town, and had left 
bloody traces behind it. The inhabitants were 
full of consternation, and deploring several 
young clergymen, sons of the most honourable 
citizens, that had been slaughtered. We lodged 
with the uncle of one of these victims, the 
corpse of whom had been left for three days on 
a dunghill, his parents not being suffered to 
bury him. We thought that we ought not to 
remain long in that city.. We set off in con- 
sequence for Autun, and we arrived next day 
at a village, not far from Vermanton, situated 
amidst woods, and the inhabitants of which 
got their livelihood by making wooden shoes. 
Two days before, a bishop and two of his grand 
vicars, who were escaping im a post-coach, had 
been arrested by them. The coach was search. 
ed, and some hundred louis-d’ors having been 
found in it, the peasants thought the best way 
to gain the property would be to kill the real 
owners. Their new profession being more lu- 
érative than their former one, they resolved to 
continue it, and im consequence set themselves 
on the look-out after all travellers. Our 
sailors’ dresses were not very prontising, but 
we carried our heads high,— our manners 
seemed haughty ; and so, a little hunch-backed 
man, an attorney of the village, guessed we 
might perhaps contribute to enrich them.— 
The inhabitants, being resolved not to make 
any more wooden shoes, applauded the hunch- 
back’s advice. We were brought to the mu- 
nicipality, whence the mob followed us. The 
attorney placed himself on a large table, and 
began reading with emphasis, and in a loud 
voice, all our passports : Louis Amedée Auguste 
d’Aubonne, André Louis Leclerc de la Ronde, 
Maria Chamans de Lavallette. Here the rascal 
added the de, that was not in my passport. On 
hearing these aristocratical names, a rumour 
began : all the eyes directed towards us were 
hostile, and the hunchback: cried out that our 
knapsacks ought to be examined. The harvest 
would have been rich. I ee 
set, and I had five-and-twenty in gold. 
We looked upon ourselves as lost, wlien D’Au- 
bonne, whose stature was tall, jumped on the 
table and began to harangue the assembly. He 
was clever at making verses, and knew, besides, 
at his fingers’ ends the whole slang dictionary. 
He began with a volley of abuse and impreca- 
tions that surprised the audience ; but he soon 
raised his style, and repeated the words—coun- 
try—liberty—sovereignty of the people,—with 
so much vehemence and such a thundering 
voice, that the effect was prodigious. He 





was interrupted by unanimous applause. The 
giddy-headed young man did not stop there. 
He imperiously ordered Leclerc de la Ronde 
to get upon the table. La Ronde was the 
cleverest mimic I ever — was — 
five years old, of a grotesque shape, and as dar! 
asa Moor. His eyes were sunk in his head 
and covered with thick black ne and 
his nose and chin immeasurably long. D’Au- 
bonne said to the assembly : * You’ll soon be 
able to judge whether or not we are repub- 
licans coming from Paris.’ And turning to 
his companion, he said to him: ‘ Answer to the 
republican catechism. What is God? What 
are the people? What is a king?’ The 
other, with a contrite air, a nasal voice, and 
winding himself about like a harlequin, an- 
swered, ‘ God is nature; the people are the 
poor; a king is a lion,—a tiger,— an elephant 
—who tears to pieces, devours and crushes the 
poor people to death.’ It was not possible to 
resist this. Astonishment, shouts, enthusi- 
asm, were carried to the highest pitch. The 
orators were embraced,—hugged,—carried in 
triumph. The honour of lodging us grew a 
subject of dispute. We were forced to drink, 
and we were soon as much at a loss how to 
get away from these brutal now our 
friends, as we had been to escape out of their 
hands while they were our enemies. Luckily, 
D’Aubonne again found means to draw us out 
of this scrape. He gravely observed, that we 
had no time to stop, and that our country 
claimed the tribute of our courage. They let 
us go at last.’ ”’ 

Picture of Paris in 1794: 

“ T arrived in Paris towards the middle of 
August. When I left that city in 1792, the 
people, freed from the wholesome restraint of 
the laws, intoxicated with fury, and elated 
with their abominable triumphs, were madly 
enjoying a savage licentiousness, and, ever 
threatening, ever oppressive, set no bounds 
to their tyranny. What a change did I not 
find after the short space of three years! 
Scarcity was terrible, misery at the highest 
pitch, and the dethroned- sovereign 
dared to complain. The people were no better 
than a vile rabble, devoid of energy, shrinking 
under the rod that chastised them, but having 
not even the thought ofresistance. In the morn- 
ing, the city presented a deplorable spectacle : 
thousands of women and children were sitting 
on the stones before the doors of the bakers’ 
shops, waiting their turn for receiving a dearly 
bought bit of bread. More than one-half of 
Paris lived on potatoes. Paper money was 
without value, and bullion without circulation : 
this lasted nearly a year. A still stranger 
sight struck the observer’s eyes. The unfor- 
tunate prisoners had recovered their liberty, 
and having escaped almost certain death, they 
enjoyed their good luck with a sort of ecstasy. 
The dangers to which they had been so long 
exposed excited a lively interest in their fa- 
vour; but vanity, so ingenious in France, dis. 
covered the means of turning their situation 
to advantage. Each person pretended to have 
suffered more than his neighbour ; and as it was 


counts propagated by hatred and vanity, one 
tons thoug’ Pari 





pitch in society: all distinctions of rank had 
disappeared ; wealth had changed possessors ; 
and as it was still dangerous to boast of birth, 
and to recall the memory of former gentility, 
the possessors of newly-acquired wealth led the 
ton,'and added the absurdities of a bad education 
to those of patronage devoid of dignity. The 
class of artists, more commendable, acquired 
consideration through the general thirst for 
amusement, and through the necessity many 
persons were in of seeking a livelihood in the 
arts of imagination. This same taste for the 
fine arts so universally diffused, caused in the 
fashions, and even in the morals of the metro- 
polis, a most inconceivable licentiousness: the 
young men dressed their hair en victimes—that 
is to say, raised up at the back of the neck as 
if they were going to suffer on the scaffold. 
The women, on the contrary, imitated in their 
dresses the costume of ancient Greece. It is 
scarcely credible to those who have not seen 
it, that young females, well-bred, and distin- 
guished by their birth, should have worn tight 
skin-coloured pantaloons, sandals on their feet, 
and transparent gauze dresses, while their bo- 
soms were exposed, and their arms bare up to 
their shoulders; and that when they appeared 
thus in public places, instead of making mo- 
desty blush, they became objects of universal 
admiration and applause. The palaces and 
private gardens were changed into scenes of 
riotous pleasure, called Elysium, Paphos, Ti- 
voli, Idalia, &c. where crowds of people, bois- 
terous diversions, bad manners, and an utter 
contempt for decency, created both shame and 
disgust.”” 

These are among the blessings of a revolu- 
tion. The deduction made from the following 
account of the state of government is very just. 

‘The assembly had been loaded with an 
enormous burthen. The king had been preci-- 
pitated from his throne, and the monarchy ex- 
isted no longer. The republic had been esta- 
blished without consulting the people: and the 
king had been put to death because his exist- 
ence was troublesome to the assembly. The 


iy | members soon became few, and they were com- 


posed of elements too hostile to one another to 
be able to direct affairs securely and rapidly ; 
they enacted therefore among p Same a go- 
vernment called the committee of public safety, 
that was to superintend the general adminis. 
tration of the country, and to direct the exer- 
tions of France against her foreign enemies. 
They instituted also a committee of general 
safety, that was to suppress the attacks of inte- 
rior foes. The successes of the Vendeans and 
of the allied armies carried these two commit- 
tees beyond all reasonable ideas, and made the 
Convention feel that it must conquer or die. 
Defence was maintained with all the force and 
energy that personal safety and revenge can 
inspire. The excellent direction given to the 
armies, which they followed with admirable 
courage, preserved France from a foreign yoke ; 
but the progress of civil war, and the secret ex- 
ertions of the royalists, could scarcely justify 
the massacres and the horrible tyranny under 
which the country groaned for so long a period. 
The rulers of the assembly will remain for ever 
loaded with the odium which their barbarous go- 
vernment (of which history does not present 


ed | another instance) will excite among future ge- 


nerations. Of all the lessons given by the his. 


tory of human ions, there is one especiall 

on which the cedeaaan insist with aan 
I mean, the impossibility, which the most hon- 
ourable men will ever experience, of stopping, 
if once their passions draw them into the path 
of error. Surely, if a few years before so many 








crimes were committed, they could have been 
pictured before the eyes of the most barbarous 
among their perpetrators, I fear not to say that 
all, even Robespierre himself, would have re. 
coiled with horror. Men begin by caressing 
theories, heated imagination presents them as 
useful and easy of execution ; they toil, they 
advance unconsciously from errors to faults, 
and from faults to crimes, till the contaminated 
mind corrupts sensibility, and adorns by the 
name of state policy the most horrible outrages.” 
Madame de Stael.—‘* Madame de Stael, al. 
ready celebrated for her superior mind, and a 
passion for fame, united to kindness of heart 
that has not been sufficiently appreciated. To 
say the truth, it was a little her own fault. I 
am convinced that she did not foresee the cruel 
proscriptions that oppressed the vanquished 
party; but I certainly never witnessed so much 
warmth of persecution. She undoubtedly saw 
nothing more in the struggle than the triumph 
of her political opinions,—I should rather say 
feelings; but still it must be acknowledged, 
that an absence of all reflection could alone 
have led her to embrace so openly the part of 
men who trampled on liberty and national re. 
presentation, the two most cherished objects of 
her worship. All that time she carried to en- 
thusiasm her admiration of General Buona. 
parte. I saw her for the first time at M. de 
Talleyrand’s. During dinner the praises she 
lavished on the conqueror of Italy had all the 
wildness, romance, and exaggeration of poetry. 
When we left the table, the company withdrew 
to a small room to look at the portrait of the 
hero; and as I stepped back to let her walk in, 
she said, ‘ How shall I dare to pass before an 
aide-de-camp of Buonaparte ?? My confusion 
was so great, that she also felt a little of it, and 
our host himself laughed at us. I went 
to see her next morning. Her reception was 
kind enough to make me return often to her 
house; and I do affirm that her lively imagina- 
tion and her incredible activity continued un- 
ceasingly the same up to the catastrophe. She 
had nothing before her eyes but the counter- 
revolution, the return of the Bourbons, the re- 
venge of the emigrants, and the loss of libarty.” 
Wounded vanity in after-years converted the 
admirer into the enemy : it is really quite ex- 
traordinary to think how much in this life is 
effected by a few civil words. Count Laval- 
lette justifies the Austrian government from 
all participation in the murder of the French 
plenipotentiaries ; he thus accounts for it, 
“A regiment of hussars of Szeckler, a sort of 
pandiers, recruited on the frontiers of Turkey, 
already surrounded Rastadt, when the French 
ministers received an order to leave the place. 
The Baden commander of the town had in 
vain advised them to set off in the morning, 
that they might cross the Rhine before night- 
fall. Their preparations caused delay : they 
were encumbered with papers they wished to 
keep, and they were, besides, convinced that 
their sacred character of ambassadors would 
shelter them from insult. The day was far 
advanced when they departed. At a few 
leagues from Rastadt they were stopped and 
murdered. I am persuaded that the Austrian 
government did not give an order for mur- 
dering them, but only for seizing their papers ; 
while the soldiers, finding a great deal of mo- 
ney about them, urged by avarice, and pro- 
bably intoxicated, thought the best way would 
be to stifle their complaints by murdering 
them.” 
Surrender of Malta.—“ The grand master, 
fancying that the Order of Malta was irre- 





trievably lost, and forgetting that from one 
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——— 
moment to another an English fleet might 


arrive and deliver him, resolved to sign a capi- 
tulation with General Buonaparte. The treaty 
was soon concluded; and, two days after our 
arrival, the army was master of the city and 
forts, and the fleet at anchor in the fine har- 
bour of Valetta. General Caffarelli, on exa- 
mining more minutely the fortifications, said 
to the general-in-chief ; ‘It is very lucky for 
us that there were people in the place to open 
the gates for us ; for if it had been deserted, 
the army would never have got in, notwith- 
standing all our exertions.” 

Sudden Effort of Memory.—“ The first billow 
nearly submerged us. One more effort was 
necessary ; and while the sailors, pale as death, 
continued rowing with vigour, one of my tra- 
velling companions, an officer in the guides, 
fell on his knees and began the Lord’s Prayer, 
of which he did not omit a single word. When 
the danger was over, his courage returned, and, 
ashamed of an act he could not himself com- 
prehend, he whispered to me: ‘I am now 
thirty-eight years old, and from my sixth year 
I never said a prayer in my life. I cannot con- 
ceive how I recollected that one; and I do de- 
clare, that at the present moment I should not 
be able to repeat a single word of it.” <A 
little allowance for after-affectation will, we 
think, account for the mystery. 

Destruction of the French Fleet.—* It was 
then that the general.in-chief learned thedisaster 
of our fleet at Aboukir. The news was brought 
to him by an aide-de-camp of General Kleber. 
The officer's horse being unable to go any 
farther, he had written some particulars in an 
open letter, which I found in the hands of a 
peasant to whom he had entrusted it. I read 
the letter, and advancing towards the general. 
in-chief, I him to withdraw for a mo- 
ment from the group of staff officers which sur- 
rounded him. I then gave him thenote. When 
he had read it he said to me, ‘ You know its 
contents; keep the secret.’ We returned to 
Belbeys, where we found breakfast on table. 
Every body was in good spirits, and particu- 
larly the troops, who had retaken from the 
Mamelukes the spoil of the caravan. They 
were going to sell the goods for almost nothing; 
but the general-in-chief forbade the officers to 
buy any of them there, and ordered the soldiers 
to dispose of them on their return to Cairo. 
All ofa sudden, while breakfasting, the gene- 
ral-in-chief said to his guests: ‘It seems you 
like this country: that is very lucky, for we 
have now no ‘fleet to carry us back to Europe.” 
He then acquainted them with the particulars 
of the battle of Aboukir, and they were listened 
to with as much earnestness as the general 
had related them. Every one soon appeared 
reconciled to the event, and nobody talked any 
more of it.” 

The Plague.‘ All the physicians died suc- 
cessively; the overseers of the infirmaries went 
away, and it was no longer possible to enter 
the hospitals with impunity. We were obliged 
totake Turks to nurse the sick, and to pay a 
very great price for their services; while the 
superintendence over them was so relaxed, on 
secount of the danger with which it was ac- 
companied, that the most flagrant misconduct 
Was not to be prevented. At Gen. Marmont’s 
lodgings we had been obliged to do without 
table-cloths or sheets; all our clothes were 
fumigated ; the out-door servants had no con- 
— with those of the interior. The car- 

gateway was nailed up; while every thi 
that was brought to the unin fete 008 ‘ot 
doors, and even the meat, was thrown through 


avoid the infection among us, we divided our- 
selves into two brigades ; and during the night 
we pursued each other from room to room, 
throwing water in our faces, which was the 
only ammunition we possessed. Among the 
few soldiers who consented to nurse the sick, 
there was a gunner who had been in Constan- 
tinople, where he pretended that he had es- 
caped the plague. According to his assertion, 
he possessed an infallible preservative against 
the infection, which was, to keep his face and 
hands perpetually moistened with water. But 
it was discovered that he washed his hands in 
oil. Indeed, it had been observed in Cairo, that 
the lamp-lighters never caught the plague.” — 
This latter is a curious fact. 
Instance of Courage in a Physician. —“ Ge- 
neral Buonaparte felt convinced that that fever 
was really the plague; the physician-in-chief, 
Desgenettes, alleged, on the contrary, that it 
was nothing more than a common fever. His 
opinion and arguments served to tranquillise 
the soldiers; but they had one bad effect,— 
that of disposing them to neglect the caution 
necessary in all contagious diseases. He wished, 
however, to add practical demonstration to his 
arguments by inoculating himself with the 
plague. In the middle of the hospital, and. in 
the presence of all the sick, he plunged a lancet 
into the bubo of one of the patients, and pricked 
himself with it in his left side. This act, which 
was the more courageous, as he afterwards ac- 
knowledged that the disease had really all the 
characteristics of the plague, excited the ad- 
miration of the whole army, and insured to 
the physician lasting glory with posterity.” 
Poisoning the Sick at Jaffa.—‘* I must here 
say a few words on an odious imputation made 
long since against Gen. Buonaparte,—I mean, 
the pretended poisoning of the soldiers sick of 
the plague. It is so contrary to truth that 
General Buonaparte proposed to poison the un- 
fortunate men, that M. Larry, first surgeon 
to the army, never ceased to pronounce it an 
atrocious calumny; and he several times, in 
the last fifteen years, pressed M. Desgenettes 
to declare publicly with him the fact through 
the medium of the press. The latter, having 
been ill-used by the king’s government, re- 
coiled probably at the thought of a declara- 
tion which might make his situation still more 
painful. It is, besides, impossible to name any 
person to whom the proposal should have been 
made. Finally, the calumny was spread by the 
English while they were in Egypt, and propa- 
gated by a writing of Sir Robert Wilson, who 
was then extremely young, and who in maturer 
age has openly declared that he had been mis- 
taken.” 
Among the absurdities of that grandiloquent 
love of simile which distinguishes the French, 
we must particularise one. The mob forced the 
king to put on the red cap, then liberty’s sym- 
bol. ‘* His fate must be deplored, and the bar- 
barous insult of the red cap must be considered 
in the same light as the crown of thorns placed 
on the head of the Christian Lawgiver.” 
We shall resume this work next week; but 
before we now leave it, we must bestow well- 
merited praise on the translator, who has exe- 
cuted his task with much spirit and good taste, 
and has corrected several strange blunders of 
M. Lavallette. 








Crayons from the Commons ; or, Members in 
Relievo: a Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. 
By Peregrine Palette, Esq. 12mo. pp. 107. 
London, 1831. Cochrane and Co. 

WE have before encountered the effusions of 








& wicket into a tub of water. With a view to 











this writer, and done justice to his talents.+ 


SSS 
He is a close observer, and a clever man: his 
Crayons are portraits of some of the most con- 
spicuous members of the House of Commons ; 
and it must be confessed that he has very sel- 
dom flattered his sitters. Indeed, except in 
the case of Daniel O’Connell, there is nothing 
like panegyric: the agitator himself is, how- 
ever, extolled to the skies. 

The author, we should surmise,—from his 
evident knowledge of the personal appearance, 
peculiarities, manners, habits, and style of 
speaking, of the various persons whose pictures 
he paints,—is connected with the daily press, 
and engaged in reporting the debates. He ap- 
pears on this occasion to have dipped his pen 
into ink with gall enough in it, and his satire 
is bitter accordingly. We differ much from 
him in his estimate of several of the characters ; 
but as we are neither called upon to pronounce 
an opinion or enter into a controversy, but 
simply to allow the author to exhibit himself 
through the medium of a few selections, we 
shall make these, and leave them to the public 
without a comment. 

There is a poetical dedication to the ex- 
member for Galway, our old friend Dick Mar- 
tin, which is followed by a whole-length of the 
Speaker ; and he, in turn, by Lord Althorp, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. C. Grant, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Pow- 
lett Thomson, Lord Howick, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Sir F. Burdett, Sir R. Peel, Sir C. Wetherell, 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Bankes, Sir J. Scarlett, and 
Mr. O'Connell. 

We quote the first and a few other lines of 
Lord Althorp, as both general and particular. 

** When royal William’s civil list provoked 

Discussion fierce, and Whigs with clamour croak’d— 

When pamper’d Tories found their doom decided, 

As greedy Whigs triumphantly divided— 

When sundry Peels their offices resign’d, 

And countless Greys stood gaping close behind ; 

Both parties then their wonted ground exchanged, 

And right and left were hostile forces ranged. 

Behold ! the victors station’d in their van, 

A steady, grave, deliberative man, 

Pretensionless in manner, air, and tone, 

But to the world most favourably known, 

As one whose word each promise must ensure, 

Which probity and honour could secure. 

In simple garb his person stands array’d, 

Discarding fashion’s adventitious aid ; 

His temper placid, equable, and kind, 

Bespeaks extreme serenity of mind ; 

Ne’er, in the warmest moments of debate, 

Involving questions of the utmost weight, 

Does fervid passion kindle A p’s soul, 

To need pradential caution or control. 

* . - 





. 

«* Emtbarrase’d, awkward, labour’d, and constrain’d, 
His style of speech our ears has ever pain’d ; 
And with a voice of harsh and husky note, 
His accents come half-smother’d from his throat ; 
While sentences, deliver’d oft before, 
With faltering sounds again are stammer’d o'er. 
Wanting decision where twas needed most, 
As minister much moral weight he lost ; 
Adopting measures vigorous and bold, 
But which his spirit failed him to uphold.” 


Of Mr..C. Grant it is said :— 


** This minister is but a convert new ; . 
To that grand scheme which Grey had long in view); 
Nor, like new converts, does he seem to feel 
His spirit heated with increasing zeal ; 

Reform in him no ardent champion finds— 

No fervent passion his attachment binds: 4 

Though he and P—Im—rst—n support the ¢ Bill, 

They do so from expediency, not will ; 

And both, we think, (though all the world may doubt 
it,) 
Would gladly wish the Whigs could stand without it. 
Frigid and formal, Gr—nt’s reluctant aid, 

Like some exacted ty, is 3 

His colleagues claim, what in his feel 

If power permitted, caution would withhold. 

But with the Question now, since one and all 

Committed have resolved to stand or fall, 

Emergen eevee hy ~ case, 

He reconciles his scruples to his place: 

If for his views Reform proceeds too far, 

He still must follow its triumphant car.” 


Mr. Stanley :— 
«* If « outward signs’ should aptly harmonise 
With lineage proud, and dew what birth implies, 


cold, 
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hen St—nl—y would all human optics mgeky|5 |} 
iewed as the — of a noble stock. 
Mean, vu eatu 
In eS close strong 
His intellect, precociously matured, 
Official ———- secured s: -"4 
Advanced to . aspirant made 
Old practised statesmen own his useful aid ; 
With aptitude deservedly admired, 
He ne’er was found deficient when required. 
But suddenly his rising ground he lost, 
When Wellesley drove his party from their papt. 
* e * 


St—nl—y has talents qualified to swa 
The nation’s councils at some future day ; 
Nor doubt we that he may be destined yet 
To guide and rule the British cabinet.” 


Lord Howick (like Mr. Herries, Mr. Thom- 
son, Sir J. Graham, and Sir J. Scarlett) is more 
unmercifully treated. 


“A stripling of the middle size, 
With pallid Peang Se small contracted eyes, 
With nose that points a most plebeian tip, 
With teeth protruding o’er his nether lips 
Presents himself upon a bench that bac! 
The row in eee bee nee iss) 
‘That place he takes (too good a one to miss), 
Where Horton left a vacant seat for T wiss. 
Sometimes he sports a red morocco box, 

Which in the ee office he unlocks, 
To fix the eyes of Sibthorp, or Leigh Keck, 
Upon the noble sub-deputed sec. 
Horton’s.old mantle H——k makes his own, 
Across his shoulders whimsically thrown ; 
And vapid lingo finds @ hackney’d theme 
In emigration, as a social scheme, 
— to —— th’ English — blest, 

i asa ; 
If: Bate m4 hinds ead all their tribe will go 
Where hungry cravings none can ever know; 
Where Indian m , and their sucking squaws, 
Find ceaseless practice for their copper jaws; 
Or where th’ Australian to the stranger yields, 
In savage sulk, his boundless woods and fields ; 
Where culprits that escaped the gal! 
Become possessors of estates in fee, 
And those estates, from genial option, choose 
In districts stocked with thieves and kangaroos.” 


Sir R. Peel :— 


«* Few public men from fortune more have won, 
Than Oxford’s cherish’d, now discarded son ; 
Cradled in wealth, and finding in his sire 
Ambition that could teach him to aspire, 
He wander’d, in the morn of early days, 
Along those banks where Isis calmly strays, 
And with the Muses — unnumber’d hours, 
Where Alfred’s temple rears its classic towers. 
Hence, in due time, with cultured e ’ 
Pitt’s footsteps marking where young Peel’s should 


t ; 
And ardent Tories hail’d, with loud acclaim, 
The brilliant prospect of his future fame. 
To power he rose, and Treland was the field 
Where first that power he stood prepared to wield. 
Long was he deem’d most faithful to a cause 


SOUT, 
power; 


While horrid compacts adverse factions bound ; 
On him high Tory zealots, in =r 
With bold exulting confidence relied. 
But time advanced, still nopeing on its wings 
A warning way Sy ministers kings : 
‘The quondam I secretary now 
Was forced to state the ‘ wherefore’ and the ‘ how;’ 
His former poy he must abjure, 
The safety of this empire to secure.” 

These specimens must suffice : we have made 
them with reference to their poetical merits, 
not to their opinions; they will shew what 
sort of a production this is, and our critical 
duty requires neither less nor more. 











Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. 11. Part I. 
4to. pp. 189. London, 1831, Parbury, Allen, 
and Co.; Paris, Dondey Dupré and Sons. 

Tris new Part of the Transactions of our 

Royal Asiatic contains much to interest the 

reader, and is very, creditable, to the. Society 

and its members.:.The first consists of 
letters from Sir W. Jones, and is hallowed by 
the name of that distingui orientalist, 
besides possessin Hastrations of ‘the 
literature and science of India, ., The. second 
wy 55 deny ~y- ‘from the Pat ce 

ard > by’ Major Devil ‘Price: | the 
third, by Captatt Yaanee Low, treats of Buddha 


“ThE Phrabdt if supposed ‘to be a footmark 


the general public. 


left’ by Buddha ; which has been converted 
into a tabular altar, covered with figures and 
epmihols, and worshipped with great piety by 
the professors of that religion. Captain Low 
goes over all the emblems on one of these, and 
explains them very skilfully. Of it he says :— 
‘* In an impression of a divine foot of Budd,ha, 
given in Captain Symes’s Ava, the five toes are 
represented by five chank shells. But in the 
one in which the emblem we are now investi- 
gating occurs, five flowers of the Dak mont,ha 
(of the Siamese) form the toes. The number 
alludes manifestly to the five Budd,has: while 
the five flowers may allude to those flowers 
which appeared when the world had been 
created ; and which, having been deposited in 
safety by a Brahman, were afterwards dis- 
tributed, four to the T7hakurs, and one to 
Sacya. The Bali account of the Phrabdt does 
not describe the types which form the toes; 
which accounts for the variation found in seve- 
ral Phrabdts, and favours the supposition that 
it was originally a mere hieroglyphical table.” 
‘¢ The more,” he adds, (speaking of the inter- 
pretation of the legends commemorated in these 
types), * the more we penetrate into the mytho- 
logical writings and traditions of the natives of 
Hindustan, or into those of the extra-Gangetic 
nations who have adopted kindred schemes of 
religious belief, the more shall we be satisfied 
that very few indeed of their legendary narra- 
tives are entirely destitute of some foundation 
in history. It is not therefore advisable to 
reject what may wear the aspect of pure fable ; 
for such may oken lead us to results to which 
we could not have arrived by any other route.” 
One of the figures on the Phrabdt is a dog, 
and the writer observes: ‘* Thus we have 
Sirius, the celestial barker, whose heliacal rising 
announced in Egypt the beginning of the new 
ear, and who is otherwise Anubis with a dog’s 
ead; supposed by Mr. Maurice (from whom 
these two remarks are taken) to have typified 
the god Bud,ha, or to be the horizontal circle 
personified. Terrestrial dogs are mentioned 
in the account of the mysterious rites. of Isis 
in Egypt. Maurice imagines that T,hot,h, 
who went from Phoenicia, in the earliest ages 
of the world, to Egypt, and there erected a 
great empire, was the true Anubis, who was 
afterwards raised to a conspicuous station in 
Sirius, the brightest constellation, who was 
also one of the eight greater gods, The Kou- 
was, or watch-dog of the skies, is worenteyes 
in Abyssinia, according to Bruce., Sir 
Jones supposed, that the Gymnosophists of 
Ethiopia professed the doctrines of Buddha; 
and, subsequently to these authorities, further 
reasons have been adduced (I think by the late 
Colonel Wilford) in support of the supposition 
that Budd,ha was worshipped in Africa, There 
are in that country the mountains of Soma, or 
the moon: and we know that many accounts 
make Buddha to have sprung from Soma; 
which title is still retained in Sanscrit. Recent 
travellers have favoured the supposition that 
Ethiopia gave its religion to Egypt; and we 
may believe that it was received into Ethiopia 
from Chaldea, or some central country of Asia: 
but whether the Buddhist and canine super- 
stitions were co-existent or not, it would be no 
easy task to shew. The dog has howled over 
the guilty in the infernal regions of Indian, 
Grecian, and Roman mythology. In the hells 
of the Hindus, the Burmans, and Siamese, he 
yells in the ears of the guilty shades, and tears 





and the Phrabdt, and ig altogether 'so curious 


that we will) bring some portions of it before ;the| Céxbata of Hindu m 
hGrecks F Dut Yania himself, 


Ins ot Vows inden neta 
ogs of Yama, is indubitably t erberus of the 
salt, Brad Ta 3 ed, 
is merely a name, and has no éxistence but in 
the mind’s eye. The dog is a sign of dignity 
both in China and Siam. It appears so, at 
least, with ie: 99 to the former,’ from the 
badge which the portrait of Van-ta-gin, in 
Barrow’s Travels in China, wears on his 
breast. And, with respect to the latter, Siam. 
ese writings shew that the Sunak,handm, or 
‘dog general,’ is an honourable title in the 
field. In Japan the dog is, according to Kemp. 
fer, held in high estimation; the cause does 
not appear to have been entirely of a religious 
nature. Kempfer says it was owing to one of 
their kings having been born under the sign of 
the dog.” 
‘the rdebisih crowded into , this short ex. 
tract is sufficient to shew the value of Captain 
Low’s communication, We_ will’ now copy 
from him a description of an Eastern hell, 
* It only remains (he says) to describe the in. 
fernal regions of Siamese boyentlogt, 94 derived 
by them from the Bali; and hence we may judge 
of the checks which the religion of Siam would 
give to the ions of the multitude, if per- 
fectly operative; it certainly works greatly on 
their fears. For this purpose I have extracted 
the following descriptions from the Milinda: 
Ist, Of the Maha Naraka-atha, or eight great 
hells, and the punishments of the wicked in 
them. Murderers, go into the hell Sanchiwa. 
Five hundred years of mankind are equal to a 
day and night in thé mansion or heaven Chatty 
Maha Rachéka, which lies in the latitude of 
the constellation of the Alligator; and five 
hundred years of this heaven are equivalent to 
a day and night ofthis hell. When the suffer. 
ing spirits have endured the torments of this 
immense period, they return to the earth, and 
pes sine hodies of vile reptiles, or ferocious 
animals. Thieyes are precipitated into the hell 
Kalasutte, .One, thousand years of man are 
equal.to one day and night in Tawatingsa Sé- 
wan, (the heaven of Indra) ; ‘and,one,thousand 
éars in this last form a day and night in the 
hell ic pigenttty Wen the. galley haye ie 
‘punished for this period, they return to the 
earth, and animate the bodes of miserable 
wretches and loathsome animals, Adulterers 
pass into the hell called Sanghatia, where they 
remain for two thousand ages. ‘Two thousand 
earthly years are equal to a day and night, in 
the heaven Yama; and two thousand years in 
Yama are equivalent to a day and night in 
Sang,haita Naraka.  Adulterers, again as- 


.|cend to the earth, and animate the. bodies of 


women, to all appearance, but deprived. in 
reality of the sexual distinction. Liars fall 
into the hell. called. Roréiwa Naraka, and 
there are tormented, for four thousand yogas. 
Four thousand jyears of man form a day 
and night in Dutsida Savan; and four thou- 
sand years in this last are equivalent to a day 
and night of Roriwa Naraka. The guilty soul, 
when. it again visits the earth, becomes a devil, 
or animal of hideous aspect. Drunkards and 
sots are precipitated into the Maha Roréwe, or 
the t hell, Eight thousand earthly years 
pos pees day and night in the heaven Nima- 
naratté ; while eight thousand of its ae are 
the measure of a day and night in, Maha Ro- 
riwa. K,hama: here the guilty remain for six- 


teen, hundred of its years. Mahe (or great) 
Khama, where the wicked dwell one b fu : 


kalpa, Maha Awéché, where the guilt 
for the period — kalpa. The — ne - 
in all of these. are Fagg f 





them to pieces. Wilford has shewn, that 





crimes of the. sinners, There is: the Loha 
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Kimbhé, or, or iron cauldron hell, in which 
the sinner is boiled, The Samp,halé, where 


there wre high trees, on which grow long spikes, 


m which sinners are transfixed; while 
huge birds gnaw their flesh and tear them with 
their talons. The Asitot,haka and Asinak,ha, 
where are great lakes and reservoirs of freezing 
water, and fields of inextinguishable fire ; and 
where the guilty are punished by being sud- 
denly transported from one of these to the 
other. Tamp/hot,haka, where there are iron 
pots with liquid fire; and Pitsaka Baphata, 
where immense grinding stones and hills roll 
over and crush the wicked. Astadha Naga, 
the hell of snakes; Sunak,ha, that of dogs. 
Yantapatsana, where the damned soul is hurled 
down from awful heights, and dashed on rocks. 
Kusa, where there is fire, from which no flame 
proceeds. Ayotuva : balls and bars of red-hot 
iron are here prepared for the guilty to grasp 
in their hands and bear on their shoulders. 
Each of the eight great hells is surrounded by 
sixteen lesser ones ; and each of these again by 
forty still smaller ones: making fifty-seven in 
all for one group. Each group is enclosed by a 
massive iron wall, nine yojanas thick. In this 
are four gates, one at each face of the square. 
The whole of the hells, composing one Maha 
Naraka, amount to four hundred and fifty-six. 
The rulers in hell are in number sixty-four, 
and they sit in judgment at the gates; that is, 
thirty-two remain on the judgment-seats for six 
infernal months, when they are relieved by 
thirty-two others... From the corners of the 
iron square extend four lines of hells, joining 
with the great one. ‘They ate,—Ist. Wetardné 
Naraka.’ In this hell’are famous Zotos flowers, 
which swim on the surface of the’ cold lakes. 
They are furnished either with sharp spikes to 
catch the falling sinner, or with downy cups to 
receive the souls of those who, although sinners, 
have yet committed more good than bad actions, 
and are entitled to pardon. . 2d. Asépata, Wa- 
naraka. 30. Kokkula. 4th. Ut,ha Naraka. 
In certain’ spaces betwixt these hells lie iron 
mothtains, dazzling and resplendent, but, not 
hot: they'are termed Katicka banp,hot. Above 
the infernal tegions is the abode of evil spirits, 
who Mga amidst the mountains ¢ He. 
mated.’ THis: ints out the site ‘of 
Mert.” yrmees 

Some of the erishing details are very remark- 
able, tit? mdr fit for a scientific work’ than a 
perioditaf for“all'eyes. We pass ‘therefore to 
some notes of common interest. 

“ Matikind’ in the Siamese,’ as’ well as the 
Barman Ngee geen! become extinct at the 
destruction of a world. hi are. reproduced 
e 


and w 


by ‘the ‘descent of ‘certain’ deities: from the 
abodes of the Tyihewdtda, who are allured from 
theit starry habitations by’ the. ‘sweet scent 
arising from the crust of the tiew-born earth. 
The Devatas are believed to be spirits which 
have formerly animated ‘mortal frames + and 
when thé” periods, duritig Which ‘they’ have 
beett jaidiyet worthy to enjoy bliss in heaven, 
on accoring "of ‘their virtues, ‘hive’ respectively. 
drawn toa closé;" ‘they sitist ‘agaifi return to 
= cael ti undergo pfobations'in ‘new states 


Moore ihight “frame ‘tiew ‘Loves’ ofthe An- | "si 


gels ont of this ‘st but frequently beauti- 
ful aid Bighly Sinaghidtive mythology. The 
serpent, ft may téadily be supposed, figures in 
prt ‘creed, as in all aficietit systems of 


on When Garuda stole the Amrita, or water 
ton from Kailés, some’ of it fell 
tom his mouth upon some grass. The serpents 

it up, and have ever since had forked 
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SS 
tongues. The Seshandga, or prince of the ser- 
pents, is also said to tenant the southern he. 
misphere, or nether world. The serpent was 
also called the Malignant Serpent; the Evil 
Genius; the Dragon of the Hesperides, and the 
Polar Dragon; and Azacha, the principle of 
good and evil, was represented by two serpents 
contending for the mundane egg. The king of 
the Assirs, in Hindu mythology, was also the 
prince of the Nagas, or snakes.” * * 

* The King of Snakes and {Indra are great 
agents in Siamese mythology ; and also in his- 
tory, when any great event is to receive the 
embellishments of fiction. The former is stated, 
in the Siamese history of Ligor, to have been 
one of the means of inducing Tampasukkarat, 
Prince of Awadi, to settle and people that 
country. Bddan ore) is his residence. 
According to Wilford he lived in Chaciagiri. 
Naga signifies either a mountain snake, or an 
elephant.”* 

he following is another and a very poetical 
symbol : 

‘* Satta Maha Sara, in Siamese Sa Yai Chet, 
or the seven great lakes of Himala, abounding 
in every variety of the Jotus or water-lily, and 
filled with wonderful fishes. Their shores are 
fringed with flowers of exquisite fragrance and 
brilliant hues: while the forests are tenanted 
by the rarest and most formidable species of 
animals. Below a wide-spreading tree, in these 
regions, lives the mighty Elephant King, who 
has a retinue of 8,000 followers, elephants like 
himself, and of four different colours. His 
wives are three in number, viz. Ist. Maha Su- 
patsa; 2d. Machéma Supatsa; and 3d. Chumla 
Supatsa. These were, no doubt, either queens, 
or perhaps kings at some former period: for it 
may be remarked, that spirits migrate into 
either sex after death. Sangermano tells us, 
the Burmans suppose that from the seven lakes 
of Hemavunta spring five rivers; the chief of 
these lakes being Anondét. The Burman and 
Siamese geography of Himala is nearly the 
same. Inthe Ratana Kalapa is noticed a great 
lake called Sidhantara, in which nothing will 
swim.” <i +4 - 

Another remarkable feature is “ Walahako. 
The Siamese Ma Phalahok, said to have been 
the famous horse of Himala ; termed likewise 
the ‘ Horse of the sky.’ This seems to allude 
to the white horse of the Kali Avatar, which 
is yet to come. We cannot help being struck 
with the coincidence of a white horse being also 
conspicuously described in Holy Writ. He 
figures in Hindu chronology as the deity who 








* *<« In Lieut.-colonel Francklin’s interesting researches 
on the Jeynes and Booddhists, published since the fore- 
going remarks were written, he has given an interesting 
account of the Serpent Worship. He observes, that it was 
mixed with the Jewish ordinances; that the dragon, or 
great serpent, was worshipped in Babylon, in the reign of 
Cyrus, as recorded in the Apocrypha. Bryant observes 
that, in the orgies of Bacchus, the persons who performed 
the ceremony carri: 

horrid screams upon Eva, or the Serpent. Thermutis, 
or Ob-oub, or Basileus, was the royal serpent of Egypt. 
The Cuthites had always some legends of a c At 
Colchis, Thebes, and Delphi, the same worship prevailed. 
The serpent, according to Montfaucon, was a symbol of 
the sun: and Eusebius has observed that a serpent 
within a circle, touching it at the two opposite extremes, 
signifies the good genius, the imon of the Greeks. 
Vossius, in his 63d Sepeer, on Pagan Idolatry, details the 
in of the serpent worship, affirming that it com- 
menced in Chaldea. Pythagoras brought the worship 
from Egypt to Greece, and thence it passed into Italy. 
The serpentine pillar of the Hippodrome, and the temple 


moration of his victory over the great serpent Python. 
Esculapius, the Grecian god of physic, has a serpent em- 
blem amongst his attributes. In Persia, Zoroaster, or 
Zerdusht, is represented as girded by a t: and in 
one hand of the figure, which represents the planet Sa- 
turn, is the serpent. In India the serpent Vasuka, whom 
the Surs and Assurs used as a rope in churning the ocean, 
is too well known to need description. In the time of 








Pausanias a statue of Minerva was to be seen at Argos 








ed serpents in their hands, calling with | te: 


at Delphi, were erected in honour of Apollo, in comme- | ed 


enn i cen er enmeear tio 
watches over the seven [it ought, perhaps to 
be eight, unless he himself forms the eighth] 
parts of the globe, which were guarded by the 
Avataras, or guardian angels. Perhaps this is 
a type of the famous white horse of sacrifice’ at 
the Aswameda Yug, or at the sanguinary rites 
of the Druids, who, according to Maurice, were 
obliged to substitute a white steer in place of 
so rare an animal as the other then was in 
Britain.” 

Again: ** Erawanno. The Siamese Chang 
Erawan. This elephant appertains to Indra, 
the god of the firmament, or Jupiter, Tonans. 
In an extract from a Bali work, named Jnéra- 
pati, given to me, he is described as having 
thirty-three heads. In each head are seven 
tusks ; and in each tusk seven ponds of water. 
In every pond are seven lotus plants; each ‘of 
these plants has seven flowers; every flower 
seven leaves; and each leaf supports seven 
princesses, each of whom ‘is waited upon ‘by 
seven slaves. These nymphs incessantly sur- 
round the throne of Indra, softly gliding through 
the dance to the melody of the spheres. This 
is an additional instance of the great antiquity 
of the partiality shewn by various nations for 
the number seven. Erawanno, according to 
the Bali Milinda, is described as being one 
hundred and fifty yojanas high; and his body 
is proportioned thereto. He seems to be the 
same as the Aravaia, or.one of the precious 
things procured by 'the gods by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandér. * * * 

“ The woods of the Indo-Chinese countries 
shelter a species of cattle much larger than the 
Yak. In the woods of the coast of Siam, the 
bison is a very powerful animal, and seems not 
yet to have been accurately descrifed. I have 
only seen its horns, which measure twenty-four 
inches in length, and nineteen in citcumfer- 
ence at the base. The termination of the 
black part of the horn is twelve inches from the 
tip, and nine in circumference.” 

Weare glad to find a useful notice of modern 
natural history in an explanation of ancient 
superstitions. To the latter, however, we must 
return. 

“ Watta Sang,ho. The Siamese Hée Sang, 
i.e. the shell Sang. It is the chank shell, or 
buccinum, with the involutions turned from 
left to right. It is also termed by the Siamese 
Sang T hék,hinnéwét. It is most valued when 
it can be found with this, I imagine, unusual 
conchological conformation. It is highly prized 
all over India, and venerated more or less by 
all classes of Hindus. These shells form a con- 
siderable branch of traffic betwixt Ceylon and 





made of marble, and which exhibited two serpents un- 
folded at her feet, and protected by her shield. Colonel 
F. further notices that the serpent worship prevailed in 
Russia, and other northern nations, and also in Mexico 
and Peru. Faber.describes the Vitoliputuli, or deity of 
Mexico, as holding in his right hand a staff, cut in form 
of a serpent; while the four corners of the Mexican ark 
rminated in carved representations of serpents’ heads. 
Here also was the Cihnacohuatsiti, or ‘ woman of our 
flesh,’ who was represented with a great serpent. The 
Evil Being of the Goths is said to have had two children, 
Death and an immense serpent; the latter of which 
winded himself round the whole of the earth. The 
Goths were a branch of the Cuthites, who came from the 
Indian: Caucasus; and Thor or Woden, is the Buddha 
of India, the great father of Scandinavian mythology, 
who ed the serpent Midgard from the bottom of the 
sea. Ih it. Hu was venerated: and 
two other circles, and was 
attached to an enormous snake, formed of upright stones, 
with a fourth circle for its head. This is represent- 
with wings.’ In conclusion, he observes, that it would 
appear that.the sacred tof pt, the serpent 
Canophis, or | ih, aa in, the temples of Thebais ;— 
the serpentine deity of Persia, as r ented on the walls 
devige the Chinese} tne gidbe and winged serpent of 
ices. of t i the g an serpent o 
the Chatto Magi ; —the great tt Ananta Sesha 
Naga, and Vasuka, of Hindu mythol ;—the Mexican 
serpent;—and the Midgard of S via, all spring 





from one and the same source.” 
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being exported from the former. When 
the number of convolutions of a shell amounts 
to ten, the Siamese prize it most, because this 
is the number of the Chidé, or states of exist- 
ence of P/Ardé Buddha, which he had. passed 
through previous to his last ce. Mau- 
rice ae informs us, that the nine valves of 
this shell allude to the nine incarnations of 
Vishnu. The Shaphar of the Jews seems to 
accord with this shell, both being applied to 
religious uses.” . 

* Khrut is a favourite bird with the Siamese. 
But they evidently connect him with some 
dynasty of kings. I will, therefore, briefly 
describe one of their legends respecting him, 
which they told me has been extracted from 
the Bali Nipatha. It is wrought into a ro- 
mantic legend in their own language, and 
termed Ru-ring Phria P,hrommat,hat of P,ha- 
randsi (or Benares), and Nang Kaki his queen. 
The Bali designations of the king and queen 
are P,hramad,hat,ha Raja, and Kaki Nari. 
This princess had a lovely countenance, with a 
frame of exquisite symmetry, which possessed 
likewise such a heavenly fragrance, that the 
senses of ravished man were overpowered to a 
distance from her of seven yojanas, or about 
sixty-three miles. The king had a prime mi- 
nister, K,hon Than, who had the faculty of 
being able at any time to transfer his soul into 
the body of any animal, or to change his own 
body into the likeness of one. He was likewise 
a skilful musician. It so happened that Garu- 
da, in shape of a handsome youth of polished 
deportment, visited the court of King P,hrom- 
mat/hat, and was invited to play a game at 
chess (the len saka of the Siamese) by his ma- 
jesty. While at play, the ladies of the palace, 
with their attendant maidens, beheld Garuda; 
and instantly, from gazing on his beautiful 
countenance, forgot the duty they owed their 
lord and king. Garuda soon perceived the im- 
pression he had made on the affections of the 
accomplished’ queen, and determined in his 
mind to carry her off. Accordingly, at night 
he assumed his bird-like form, and approaching 
the window of her apartment he placed her on 
his back, and then flew towards Simp,hati. 
The minister, Khon T,han, was aware of the 
elopement, and devised a scheme to recover the 
lady. When Garuda next played at chess with 
the king, and was departing, the minister re- 
duced his body to the size of a mite, and fast- 
ening himself on the back of Garuda, he was 
in the evening transported by him to his abode. 
He remained here seven days unknown to Ga- 
ruda, and endeavouring to persuade the lady 
to return, to which she at length consented. 
K,hon T,han, therefore, on the next visit of 
Garuda to the king, and while they were busy 
at their favourite game, serenaded them with 
his voice, accompanied by his violin or guitar— 
singing these words :—‘ How elevated is the 
lover when smiled on by his mistress. Even 
here my sinking senses are refreshed and de- 
lighted by the fragrant zephyr—the breath of 
that lovely one, whose dwelling-place is in the 
forest of Simp,hati.’ The quick ear of Garuda 
caught the tormenting sounds. He speedily 


returned to his abode; and upbraiding Kaki 
Nari for her coquetry and fleeting attachment, 
conveyed her back to the palace of her hus- 
band.” 


With this we shall finish what we have to 
offer from Captain Low’s notes upon the Phra- 
bdt ; and while speaking of these divine foot- 
marks, will suggest an inquiry, whether the 
common practice (visible on every spot visited 
by travellers—such as church-roofs, mountain 
tops, rocks, &c. &c.,) of shaping a foot on 





which to carve initials of names and dates, can 
have any connexion with these very ancient 
traditions ? 

Among the remaining papers are two very 
circumstantial and curious descriptions of the 
Marriage Ceremonies of the Hindus and Ma- 
hometans; communicated by Sir Alexander 
Johnston. The former is particularly novel 
and interesting. 


Love; a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Corn- 
Law Rhymes.” 8vo. pp. 13]. 3d edition. 
London, 1831, Steill; Sheffield, Blackwell 
and Pearce. 

THERE are many Napoleons among books— 

one favourite of fame who emerges from ob- 

scurity, and forthwith casts the light of its 
renown over its less successful elder brethren. 

This is the case with the volume before us. 

The Corn-Law Rhymes, a singularly original 

and often beautiful composition, attracted pub- 

lic attention, which extended itself to its pre- 
decessors. We have reason to believe that the 

term assumed, by “‘ a mechanic,” was only a 

poetical license, such not being really the au- 

thor’s calling: but this is not our business, 
which lies with the volume before us. Mo- 
delled on a school long since past, Love resembles 
in form the Pleasures of Imagination ; and 

Akenside is evidently a favourite author. There 

is a fine eye for the beauties of nature, and 

much of'poetical feeling; but as a whole, it 
does not escape the usual destiny of a didactic 
poem, being both long and dull. It is a com- 
position which gives you a higher idea of the 
writer than it does of itself; but it is one to 
furnish some favourite extracts. We shall 
make a brief selection. 

Invocation :— 

** Love! eldest Muse! Time heard thine earliest lay, 
When light through heav’n led forth the new-born day. 
The stars, that give no accent to the wind, 

Are golden odes and music to the mind ; 

So passion’s thrill is Nature’s minstrelsy ; 

So, to the young heart, Love is poetry. 

God of the soul! illumination, caught 

From thy bright glance, is energy to thought; 

And » bereft of thee, is cold and tame— 

The bard a cinder, uninstinct with flame. 

But when the heart looks through the eye of Love 

On Nature’s form, things lifeless breathe and move;— 

The dewy forest smiles—dim — shakes 

The rainbow from his plumage—music wakes 

The dimpled ripple of the azure wave— 

In fiery floods green hills their tresses lave— 

And myriad flowers, all bright’ning from the dews, 

Day’s earth-born stars, their golden beams effuse : 

on passion bids rocks, floods, and skies, 

Burst into song, while her wy ay eyes 

To all they see their own rich hues impart, 

And the heart’s language speaks to every heart.” 
The following is beautiful :— 

*¢ Bless’d is the hearth when daughters gird the fire, 
And sons that shall be happier than thet sire, 

Who sees them crowd around his evening chair, 

While Love and Hope inspire his wordless pray’r. 

Oh, from their home paternal may > 

With little to unlearn, though much to know! 

Them may no poison’d tongue, no evil eye, 

Curse for the virtues that refuse to die— 

The generous heart, the independent mind ; 

Till truth, like falsehood, leaves a sting behind! 

May temperance crown their feast, and friendship share ! 
May pity come, Love's sister-spirit, there! 














May they shun as they shun the grave! 
May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave! 
Sweet peace be their’s, the moonlight of the breast, 


And occupation, and alternate rest, 
And, dear to eare and thought, the rural walk! 
Their’s be no flower that withers on the stalk, 
But roses cropp’d, that shall not bloom in vain, 
And hope’s biess’d sun, that sets to rise again ! 

Be chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 
Their floor the tread of little feet ; 
Bless’d beyond fear and fate, if bless’d by thee, 
And heirs, oh, love! of thine eternity ! 


We conclude with the ensuing description :— 


** Dost thou mourn with me 
The year’s autumnal spring? 
Sigh’st thou this second — to see, 





if woodbines blosso: 
So late, so pale, with seen’ breath, 
Like lingering Hope, that smiles in death, 
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And, e’en when life is o’er, 
—s on Misfortune’s ice-cold face 


e elm’s rich robe is gone! 
The ash, a living skeleton, 
Deplores his yellow hair; 
Yet, while the -leaf rustles red, 
And while the maple bows her head 
In mournful honours fair— 
Methinks the armed - appears 
More golden than when May 
Left April dying in her tears 
Beneath the plumy spray; 
And, for her lover’s triumph won, 
Danced with her blue-bell anklets on, 
And bless’d his pe eye. 
Come, Laura, come! and hear the thrush, 
O’er autumn’s gorse, from budding bush, 
Pour vernal melody ! 


aged year, 
Thy bard, who loves the joy of grief, 
Shall weave a chaplet here; 
Not pluck’d from summer’s wither’d bowers, 
Not form’d of autumn’s hopeless flowers— 
Yet sad and wan as they: 
Here, still, some flowers of Eden blow; 
But deadly pale and stain’d with wo, 
Like fe t, =o the day. 
While Folly tr beneath his feet 
The daisy of the vale; 
Love’s rose, though sick at heart, is sweet— 
Joy’s leaf is fair, though pale. 
And worth admires, resign’d and meek, 
The tear-drop on the violet’s cheek, 
And Hope shall death survive.” 


The narrative parts are the worst; all the 
characters talk too much: people in utter de- 
spair never make long speeches. 








Major Ricketts on the Ashantee War. 
[Second Notice.] 
WE reserved some of Major Ricketts’ state- 
ments relative to the colony of Sierra Leone 
itself for our present Number, and with them 
we conclude our notice of his intelligent 
volume. 

“ At intervals during the day in the rainy 
season, the action of an intensely hot sun on 
the earth, covered with a luxuriant vegetation, 
and saturated with moisture, produces a disa- 
greeable sickening smell, which is probably one 
of the causes of the fever that prevails at this 
period of the year, as persons recently arrived 
are generally taken ill in July or August; 
some, however, have been known to reside in 
the colony above two am without having 
been affected by it. If they remain beyond 
this time, they are certain not to escape much 
longer, and when at length they take the fever, 
it generally proves fatal to them. It is consi- 
dered the more favourable symptoms for @ 
stranger to be seized with the fever soon after 
his arrival. The havoc which this dreadful 
disease has made among the Europeans who 
have gone out, or have been sent to the colony, 
is well known. On the first arrival of Euro- 
pean troops in 1825, they died in greater, nem. 
bers than at any subsequent period. 

The coast is now garrisoned by three eee 
nies of the royal African corps, consisting 0 
one hundred men each, stationed at Sierra 
Leone, at the Gambia, and at Fernandez Po; 
there are also recruiting parties of the first and 
second West India regiments at Sierra ee 
These regiments have been very successtul ” 
chisteing’ recruits among the liberated Ain- 
cans, from the villages, who voluntarily enlist, 
and cheerfully embark for the West Indies. 
All the European troops have been sent home, 
and the whole of the coast is now garrison 
by native soldiers. * * * The — 
of the colony is about twenty-six thousand 
Freetown is inhabited by European m —_ 
who have built houses for their stores 
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residences, Maroons, Nova Scotians, blacks 
(called settlers), discharged soldiers from the 
West India regiments, exiles from Barbadoes, 
and liberated Africans who have obtained lots 
of land in the town. It is well and regularly 
laid out, and the streets, most of which lately 
have been properly constructed, are sixty feet 
wide. Notwithstanding the money which has 
been expended on public buildings, there are 
none in the town with the exception of the jail, 
the barracks, the commissariat, and the build- 
ings of the liberated Africans, that are worthy 
ofthe name. The houses, from the destructive 
nature of the climate, require annual repara- 
tion; even iron, unless well painted, will not 
withstand its effects long. The buildings are 
efected with a red clay-stone, which is found 
in quarries in the neighbourhood. * * 
Many persons belonging to the surrounding 
tribes have taken up their temporary residence 
in the colony, and the Mahometan religion, 
which nfany of them profess, allowing a man 
to have several wives, is in that respect making 
much progress. With the exception of the 
most respectable of the Maroons and Nova 
Scotians, the native inhabitants have not ad- 
vanced much in European civilisation, not 
being so refined in this respect as a domestic 
slave in the West Indies; but they are fond of 
dress, and newly liberated Africans soon follow 
their example to the extent of their means. 
The Maroons still retain a dialect peculiar to 
them in Jamaica. Some of the Maroon lads, 
by being employed in the Europeans’ shops, 
improve themselves much, particularly in their 
writing. They occasionally give parties, at 
which there are young ladies who figure away 
in a country dance, copied from the Europeans ; 
some of whom give a ball and supper, but to 
which none of the males of colour are invited, 
except one individual, a merchant, who is 
often a guest at the dinner-table of the Eu- 
ropeans. * ° ad - The 
liberated Africans are now supported by go- 
vernment only for six months after libera- 
tion in the colony by the mixed-commission 
courts, at the rate of two pence per day for 
each adult, and three halfpence per day for 
children: a piece of cloth sufficiently large to 
wrap round the body, and a blanket, is given 
to each individual, or one blanket between two 
children, on landing. The mer are not located 
until three months after they are received by 
the liberated official department, being em- 
ployed on light work during that time, for the 
good of the public. When I assumed the go- 
vernment, I adopted the plan of sending half 
the newly arrived African males to clear land 
and build huts for themselves, and the remain- 
der was kept in Freetown, and employed in the 
Manner above stated. Thus they were pro- 
vided with houses and provision-grounds when 
their time of working for the public had ex- 
pired. During the six months they have also 
issued to them two shirts and two pair of 
trousers each, and when located, provided with 
implements of agriculture and cooking utensils. 

he government provide for them, as already 
Stated, during six months, at the expiration of 
which they are put on their own resources, and 
are usually assisted by their own country people 
until they are well able to maintain themselves. 
Some of the men are occasionally apprenticed 
to the merchants who are engaged in the 
timber-trade up the rivers, and favourable 
reports have been made of them. They will 
Teadily hire themselves, but they require much 
looking after. Many of them, after having 
resided some time in the colony, acquire a 
small capital, principally by traffic in European 
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None of these people hire themselves | often break out on board the slave-vessels, as 


articles. 
as sailors on board of ships, nor do they serve 
as boatmen, owing to their incapacity; but 


again in Freetown. Some of the discharged 
soldiers employ themselves also in this manner. 


people like; and as soon as any of them ac- 
quire some capital in another line, they specu- 
late in traffic. Some of them also saw boards, 
and split shingles, which they sell at Freetown. 
The women get married, as they are not 
allowed to be taken otherwise by the men, 
almost immediately after being landed. Some 
of the girls and boys are apprenticed to the 
inhabitants on liberation, and the remainder 
sent to school in the villages, where they are 
supported and clothed until they are either 
apprenticed or able to provide for themselves ; 
some of the girls are also disposed of from 
thence in marriage.” 

There are seventeen liberated African vil- 
lages in the colony; and at “ present, except 
those who are tied to the villages by possessing 
good houses in them, the liberated Africans 
move trom place to place as their fancy leads 
them ; and as no regular allotment until lately 
had been given to them, they sit down as they 
call it wherever they like. Ideas of perfect 
liberty have too soon been given to these 
people, considering their utter ignorance. If 
one of them were now asked why he does not 
repair his house, clean his farm, mend his 
fence, or put on better clothes, he replies, 
‘that king no give him work this time, and 
that he can do no more than burn bush and 
plant little cassada for yam’ (to eat). The 
trade in slaves is carried to a greater extent 
than formerly in the neighbouring rivers; the 
vessels that frequent them carry for this pur- 
pose Spanish dollars and doubloons, which sub- 
sequently find their way to Sierra Leone for 
goods. Many of the liberated Africans have 
been enticed from the colony, and others kid- 
napped by the vagabonds already mentioned, 
who reside in the suburbs of Freetown: they 
are resold as slaves; some of them after a few 
months have been recaptured in slave-vessels, 
and brought back to the colony to be liberated. 
The numerous creeks in the immediate vicinity 
of Sierra Leone, which communicate with the 
rivers, afford great facility for carrying them 
off. ~ + a” * 

‘¢ The Portuguese and Spaniards impress on 
the minds of the slaves that the English are 
anxious to destroy them; in consequence of 
which the poor creatures are just after capture 
much dejected; but as they are generally im- 
mediately released from their confinement, and 
every possible attention paid to them, they 
soon become cheerful, and although totally un- 
acquainted with one another’s language, shortly 
become familiarised by signs or motions, and 
when anchored in Freetown harbour, awaiting 
their adjudication, their countrymen located in 
the colony visit them; and from being ac- 
quainted with their approaching delivery, they 
indulge in merriment and pleasure. Should 
there be any disease among the slaves on board 
the ships, they are landed as soon as the ne- 
cessary legal forms are gone through. Many 
of these poor creatures arrive in such a de- 
plorable state from want and disease, that it is 
difficult to preserve their lives. It is really 
shocking to humanity to see a cargo of children 
arrive sometimes mere skeletons, in a complete 








state of exhaustion. The small pox and measles 


a few of them possess canoes, in which they|pounds each, and are paid for in 
employ the neighbouring natives, and trade to| arms, tobacco, ardent spirits, &c. 
the adjacent rivers with European merchan-|in the latitude of Sierra Leone might reach 
dise, which they exchange for rice, to retail} Fernandez Po in fifteen or twenty days.” 
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well as the ophthalmia. Slaves are purchased 
from the natives on an average for about four 

npowder, 
hose taken 


These extracts not only convey much infor- 
mation, but as the author evidently writes 


This is the kind of occupation which these| Without prejudice or partisanship, his state- 


ments are eminently entitled to attention, be- 
yond the mere interest which is to be found in 
their curious details. The work is unambi- 
tious, and the style not very polished ; some 
lithographic prints illustrate it; and, upon the 
whole, we consider it to be a production of 
merit and value. 

Medical Zoology and Mineralogy ; or, Iilustra- 
tions and Descriptions of the Animals and 
Minerals employed in Medicine, and of the 
Preparations derived from them, &c. go. 
With Figures coloured from Nature. By 
J. Stephenson, M.D., F.L.S. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5. London, 1831. Wilson. 

Tuis work (to be comprised in twelve Num- 

bers) promises to be extremely useful to the 

medical, and interesting to the general reader. 

The author acquitted himself so very well 

in his former undertaking, entitled Medical 

Botany, that we augured favourably of the 

present since its first announcement; and 

the Numbers which have appeared justify the 
anticipation which we had formed. The fol- 
lowing extracts will shew the manner in which 
the work is executed, and the general as well 
as professional interest which it is calculated to 

impart. F 
*“* That the beaver (Castor fiber) was once 

indigenous to different parts of Britain, parti- 

cularly to Wales and Scotland, is certain upon 
the credit of the most authentic records; and 
the fact of its having been one of the native 
quadrupeds of Scotland, has received the most 
ample confirmation from the occurrence of the 
fossil remains of the animal in Perthshire and 
Berwickshire. The earliest written authority 
we have of the existence, in former times, of 
the beaver in Wales, is contained in a remark- 
able document of the ninth century, the Laws 
of Howel the Good, where the price of the 
beaver’s skin is stated at no less than 120 pence. 

The latest account of this subject is contained 

in the Jtinerarium of Sylvester Giraldus, who 

travelled through Wales in 1188, or about 300 

years after the date of Howel Dha. He gives 

a brief history of their manners, and adds that, 

in his time, the beaver, distinguished by the 

descriptive and appropriate title of llosdlydan, 
or ‘ broad tail,’ was only found on the confines 
of the river Teivi, in Cardiganshire. In their 
natural state they subsist entirely on vegetable 
food, such as roots, young wood, and the bark 
of trees: they are very partial to the roots of 
the magnolia glauca, which, in America, is 
known by the names of white laurel, swamp 
sassafras, and beaver-tree; the poplar, aspen, 
and birch, are the favourite food of the Euro- 
pean beavers. During summer, when these 
are to be obtained in great abundance, the 
beavers wander about the meadows and thickets 
that border the lakes and rivers which abound 
in North America. On the approach of winter, 











they quit their roaming way of life, form them- 
selves into companies, and, instructed by in- 
stinct, begin to provide for the wants of the 
season, and set about constructing those habi- 
tations which have so long excited the wonder 
and admiration of mankind.” 

After noticing the opinions of Sonnerat, 














Temminck,..Leach,. and. others,-on-the ori 
and races of the domestic cock,, the au 
remarks :~‘* The origin of cock-fighting is lost 
in the periods of remote antiquity ;..yet.even 
the polished Athenians allotted one day. in. the 
year to,this barbarous sport: the Romans seem 
to have borrowed it fram the Greeks, and the 
ancient Britons from the Romans. So addicted 
was Henry VIII. to this inhuman spectacle, 
that he caused a commodious house to be built 
for its exhibition, and which still retains the 
name of the cock-pit; and the practice was 
perversely promoted in our public schools. “In 
China the rage for cock-fighting is still more 
prevalent than in this country; and in Suma. 
tra a man will hazard, not only his property, 
but his wife and children, on a favourite bird.” 

Dr. Stephenson has given a detailed account 
of the different poisonous reptiles, and of the 
effects of,’ and modes of treating, their bites. 
Respecting the species of asp which Cleopatra 
employed to commit ‘suicide, he remarks :—“ It 
has only been since the expedition of the French 
to Egypt that the true species of the aspic has 
been ascertained. During the period of that 
expedition, the French’ philosophers attached 
to the army observed'# species of ophidian, 
regarded as harmless by Linneus and most 
herpetologists, but considered as extremely ve- 
nomous by the’ traveller Forskal. This ophi- 
dian is called hajé by the inhabitants; and 
recent travellers have incontestably proved that 
it is the true aspic of the ancients, which never 
inhabited Europe ;_for the which some 
years since infested the forest.ef Fontainebleau, 
and was called by this name, was nothing but 
a variety of the common viper ; and the esping 
of the Swedes fs quite another species from the 
one in question. The ancients entertained a 
notion that the poisori of this serpent is more 
deadly than that of any other venomous crea- 
ture inhabiting the East; that its bite, though 
inevitably mortal, produced no pain or violent 
symptoms, and merely occasioned the gradual 
diminution of pulsation, which was followed, 
within twenty-four hours, by a profound sleep, 
terminating in death, Galen assures us that, 
in Alexandria, to shorten the punishment of 
criminals condemned to death, they were bitten 
in the breast by an asp; and Dioscorides asserts 
that the wounds occasioned by the bite of this 
reptile are unaccompanied by any local tume- 
faction, and that they are so small that they 
const to have been made with a very fine 
needle.” 








«4 Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most 
eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Paint. 
ers, &c. By John Smith. Part the Third. 
Smith and Son. 

WE are glad to find that the encouragement 

afforded to the earlier portions of Mr. Smith’s 

most useful work has encouraged him to pro- 
ceed. The volume before us comprises the 
works of Vandyke and David Teniers; and, 
while it is interesting to the general reader, 
must be invaluable to the connoisseur and col- 
lector. Besides a preface, containing a sketch 
of the history of portraiture, from Raffaele to 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, there are brief biogra- 

phical and critical notices of the two celebrated 

artists whose productions are immediately in 
question. From those notices we extract the 
following passages :— 

VANDYKE. 

‘* His historical productions, although few. in 
number compared with his other_works,. are 
amply sufficient to shew that he possessed the 
genius requisite to have continued that course 
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suit: that he did not do so, may be imputed to 
two causes; the utter hopelessness of competing 
successfully with Rubens, and a decided pre- 
dileetion for portraiture. In the various his- 
torical ‘subjects treated by his pencil, he has 
evinced most genius in those of a solemn na- 
ture, which excite sympathy and commisera- 
tion; such are his Pietas and Crucifixions. 
In the latter, the countenance of the suffering 
Saviour is always indescribably affecting ; and 
in both subjects the agonising grief of the Vir- 
gin is depicted. with a. power of expression 
which strikingly exemplifies the pathetic ap- 
peal, ‘ Were ever sorrows like unto my sor- 
rows?’ still there is a dignified calmness 
in her demeanour, differing from that of the 
Magdalen, whose more violent grief arises 
from grateful attachment: the latter is always 
weeping and embracing the hands and feet of 
her Lord. The apostles and holy, women are 
characterised by sentiments of sorrow and de- 
vout attachment ; and the piety of religious per- 
sons is also given with suitable effect,and pro- 
priety. In the various pictures representing 
the Holy Family, the Virgin is never devoid of 
appropriate dignity; and occasionally a look 
of inspiration beams in her countenance. The 
same happy choice of intellectual expression 
does not, however, accompany him in his other 
figures, as may be observed in his infant Savi- 
our and St. John, which seldom appear to be 
more than comely children of an ordinary stamp. 
The ‘subordinate persons in his groups are fre- 
quently still more defective. In his compositions 
he has too often borrowed from Rubens, to be 
entitled to much credit for invention: witness 
his, pictures of ‘Samson. and Delilah ;’ ‘St. Am- 
brose and Theodosius ;’ and ‘St. Martin divid- 
ing, his. cloak.’, In many other of his produc- 
tions. may also be detected groups taken from 
his master’s works. Still, it must be admitted 
that the correctness of his drawing, and a cer- 
tain air of elegance in the figure, compensate 
for. the plagiarisms. As a colourist he deser- 
vedly ranks with the first masters; he could 
imitate to deception the brilliancy of Rubens, 
as is instanced in many of his early works ; or 
assume the rich and mellow tones of ‘Titian, 
as is exemplified by the numerous pictures 
painted by him when in Italy. If some of his 
works are censured for the predominant brown 
tints, it should be recollected that they were 
not so originally, but have become dark from 
the protrusion of the ground colour, or from 
being slight and hasty productions.. No painter 
was ever more skilful or dexterous in his art ; 
his rapid execution was governed by a mastery 
of touch, accompanied by a lightness and spirit 
peculiar to himself, and which are frequently 
the distinguishing characteristics between his 
works and those of Rubens. In..comparison 
with that. illustrious artist, as an_ historical 
painter, he was immeasurably inferior ; not so 
in portraiture: in this he rises superior, and 
or almost claim an equality with Titian. If 
he has less dignity in expression than the great 
Venetian, he has infinitely more elegance and 
grace, as well as natural animation, superadded 
to chaste and correct drawing, the agreeable 
art of giving action to his figures, and a more 
pleasing air to the heads. These excellencies 
he had acquired by studying the peculiar beau- 
ties of the best Italian masters, on which he 
formed a style entirely his own, and admirably 
adapted to portray persons of every class and 
character, which is not the case with the severe 
and solemn style of Titian. To those who 
have not attentively considered the works of 
Van Dyck, it may be useful to observe, that 





with honour, had he made it his exclusive pur- 


those pictures which he painted in Italy have 





more of the Venetian colouring tham thie ofa 
subsequent period : such are the portraits of a 
Genoese senator and his lady, in--the, collection 
of the Right Hon., Sir Robert. Peels, John 
Count of Nassau, in the collection.of\Alexander 
Baring, Esq. ; and others already enumerated. 
Soon after his return to Antwerp he incorpo. 
rated. more of the Flemish mode of colouring 
into his pictures, perhaps in deference to the 
taste of his countrymen: amongst the nume. 
rous examples of this class may be adduced the 
portraits of the Chevalier Roy and his lady, 
now in the Prince of Orange’s palace at Brus. 
sels; Jacob le Roy, in the possession of Lord 
Brownlow; the Duke of Nassau and family, 
in the collection of Earl Cowper; and the Ge. 
vartius in the National Gallery. The same 
delightful colouring glows.in his early produc. 
tions in this coMnety 5 but in, proportion’ as his 
sitters augmented, his pictures became. slighter 
or less finished ; and many of them were done 
with such despatch that little more than:a day 
sufficed to begin and complete.a portrait: for it 
is asserted, that. he, frequently kept. his sitter 
to dinner, and, by, working afterwards, finished 
it the same day, By these means, and the aid 
of assistants and. pupils, he executed an incre- 
dible number of pictures, many of which are 
painted in a very slight and negligent manner; 
but though thus hurried, they are neyer devoid 
of that elegance and grace which give a charm 
to all his female portraits, nor deficient in that 
gentlemanly air, and style which is no. less, at 
tractive in those of the other sex.” 
TENIERS. 

“The artist whose life and works form the 
contents of the succeeding pages, being a pu- 
pil of his father, naturally imitated his man- 
ner; but, possessing,a very superior genius, 
he gradually abandoned the brown and heavy 
tones of colour used “by him, and adopted 
those of a clear and silvery kind. His hand- 
ling is also infinitely more spirited, and free 
than that of his instruetor.,. He,could, doubt. 


less, Have invented a style of his\own,:hads, 
he been so disposed; but he chose,xather 40 >» 
improve upon the one he had attainedy.as he i 


found it so well suited to express with f 
lity whatever he desired to represent. :! 


painter ever exercised the pencil with gneatet:.' 
d address—a few, hours ‘spfficing ) 


freedom an ; he. 
for the production of a picture, contal 
veral figures, .- 
animation. 


which contain . from, twenty to, one hundred 
figures, and a few of his productions have triple 
that number. The subjects which he usually 
represented were the familiar scenes of pea- 
sants or artisans, recreating either with the 
social pot and pipe; at.a cabaret, or at their 
festive and joyous meetings on a village holy- 
day; or in kermiss time. His genius was not, 
however, confined to these subjects— it em- 
braced almost every branch of the art. His 
conversational and musical parties, of persons 
of distinction, shew that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the customs and manners of polished 
society ; and whenever he represented himself 
and family, or his patrons and friends, which 


he frequently did, in bis village,.feasts; and» 


other subjects, each person was. designated by 


a suitable character of gentility....His sr" 


tesque representations of the ‘ 


Hell ;’ of * Pandemonium ;’, of the ‘.Tempt- 
ations of St. Anthony;’ and of other subjects» 


that admitted the vagaries of fancy, evince; 


playfulness of his humour, and the fertility 


His landscapes, particular) y 


of his invention. 





ning. ses)” 
rfectly,, formed..and,.fyll afi 
ith these capabilities, aided by»): 
a lively imagination, he was enabled ,to exe” 
cute an incredible number of pictures, many, of 
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those of d' small ‘size, please by the light and 
airy effeet’'which pervades them, and by the 
animating charm’ of rustic happiness depicted 
inthe enjoyments ‘of the peasantry. It ap- 
ithat! Teniers' was, at one period, so at- 
tracted by the energetic and powerful style of 
Brouwer, that he painted a great number of 
pictures in imitation of that master; of these 
the prominent tint is a rich brown, doubtless 
become more opaque from time. It may also 
be observed, that the figures in these pictures 
areusually much larger than in those of his 
ordinary ‘works, being frequently from twelve 
to eighteen inches high: this, however, is not 
a rule; but they are always painted 
with a broad, free’ pencil, full of character and 
expression. |Teniers, like many others in the 
profession, not content with the orbit in which 
hemoved with splendour, attempted the higher 
and nobler stations of the art, and produced 
several ‘historical and even poetical subjects. 
Toaccomplish these successfully required some- 
thing: more than the knowledge of common 
nature, or the blandishments of colour and 
facile execution; his lofty attempts ended 
much like the ambitious soaring of Icarus: 
although the subjects just noticed must have 
cost him infinitely more time and labour than 
his usual pictures, they are of much less value 
in public estimation. There is yet one branch 
of the art in which the versatile genius of this 
artist manifested itself with admirable success, 
namely, in pasfieci, or imitations of the 
Italian masters, ¢hiefly those of the Venetian 
school. In this endeavour he seems to have 
taken’a ‘pedutiar delight, having left many ex- 
amples in the style of *ritinn, ‘Bassan, Tinto- 
retto, and Giorgione. ‘These possess much of 
the breadth of handling, richness of colour, 
and force of effect, peculiar to the works of 
those masters; their ‘principal deficiency is in 
expression, and in this may be traced their 
Flemish origin. The writer has taken consi- 
derable paing to ascertain, identify, and authen- 
ticate: the early works of this master; and, so 
far ws he’has’been able to learn, they inva- 
tiably partake of a brown tone of colour; and 
such ag to have been painted previously to 
his 30th year, about which period he gra- 
dually: quitted these predominant brown tints, 
and vadopted “a much more clear, and what 
18 terme! ‘silvery manner of colouring. Man 
of his finest works are dated 1647, In his 
latter’ tiie’ his handling became feeble and 
tremalous,’ and‘ his colouring less transparent, 
witha‘ tendency to a yellow brown. The 
Vehiéte, or medium, used by him, in ainting, 
was ‘evidently of the same kind. as that with 
which Rubens, Breughel, and other artists of 
that school, worked ; and, whatever this me- 
dium may have’ been, it is plain that it pos- 
sessed two very important qualities, namely, of 
giving transparency to the colours, and being 
® convenient texture for its application ; for 
pen Ts case a? in conjunction with 
now of the principles of the 

art, could have enabled him hy giediics such 
an inéredible number of pictures, many of 
them filled with a multitude of figures, dis- 
playing the most lively atimation and an in- 
nite variety of action. ‘The pictures most 
esteemed by connoisseurs are those painted on 
rm ind ground, formed with a preparation of 
> Or plaster of Paris; over which he 
scumbled’his vatious tints of brown and pearly 
enys j'the figures, and some of the accessaries, 
with atthe same time, spititedly sketched in 
in istte; and the principal shadows thrown 
ped these Were succeeded by the half tones, 
ing always especial care to preserve delicacy 





Y |lently fills up a great desideratum in the gar- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


and trans cy: in the finishing, all the 
higher lights, and whatever required solidity, 
were charged with a body of colour; ..a few 
sparkling and spirited touches, and, occasional 
glazing tints, completed the work. Some .idea 
may be formed of the extraordinary numberof 
pictures produced by this expert painter, bya 
quotation of his own words, ‘ that it would 
require a gallery two leagues in length to con- 
tain all his pictures.’ ”’ 


public and ourselves,’ are fitti 
to this modest and-deserving lit 
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work. 
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First Lines , by Question and Answer, 

‘for the “hale the i By Robert Mudie. 
London; 1831. ittaker. 
A’'usErut and well-arranged catechism, go- 
ing through ‘the various branches of zoology in 
a clear and simple manner, well adapted for the 
instruction of youth. . 





Gerald Fitagerald; an Irish Tale. By Ann 
of Swansea, author of “ Uncle Peregrine’s 
Heiress,” &c. &c. 5 vols. London, 1831. 
Newman and Co. 

AFTER all, a novel of the old school is the real 
El Dorado; gold and jewels are as plentiful as 
reasons; aud heiresses* distribute their wealth 
as if it were advice.' The pages before us are 
venerable, at least, for their antiquity; and 
we could as soon say any thing disrespectful of 
our grandmother as of Ann of Swansea. Of 
the contents we need only observe, that wealth, 
titles, and beauty, abound: there is also a 
mystery, a murder, and an elopement; toge- 
ther with a very perfect heroine, who, at 
fifteen, declaims against idle pleasures, weeps 
at going to a ball, and is unhappy at having 
diamonds to wear. Marvels enough, our readers 
will grant, for one work. 





Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LX XI. 
Witsow and Lucien Buonaparte’s American 
Ornithology, Vol. IV. edited by Professor Ja- 
meson, is the last-published portion of this long- 
continued and well-conducted Miscellany. The 
original work is so highly prized, that;we need 
say nothing to commend this neat and, cheap 
reprint of it. 





The Waverley Novels, Vol. XX VEL, ‘Peveril 
of the Peak, Vol. I. . Edinburgh, Cadell. 
Wir a preface explanatory of the origin of this 
novel, and several notes of considerable interest, 
the present is a. pleasant, continuation. of the 
series, An apeenin too, conteins a good deal 
of the genealogy.of the. family.‘ of Christian, 
which their descendant, the actual Deemster of 
Man, has thought necessary to redeem the 
realities of his ancestors from the stigma at- 

tached to them by,fiction. 





A General System of Gardening and Botany, 
containing a complete Illustration and De- 
scription of all Plants hitherto known ; | with 
their Generic and Specific Characters, Places 
of Growth, Time of Flowering, ‘Mode of Cul: 
ture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestie 
Economy. Preceded by Introductions to the 
Linnean and Natural Systems, and a Glos- 
sary of the Terms used. Founded upon Mil- 
ler’s' Gardener’s Dictionary, and arranged 
according to the Natural System. ' By George 
Don, F.L.S. 4to. (in 4 vols.), Volé' TY pp. 
818. London, 1831. Rivingtons; Clarkes ; 
Longman and Co.; and most of the principal 
publishers. 

Tuts ample title-page so accurately describes 

the laborious, scientific, and most useful work, 

of which the first volume has just appeared, 
that we have little to say, except that it excel- 


dening and botanical world. Mr. Don is pos- 
sessed of that practical experience which has 
enabled him to add the latest information to all 
the vast stock previously systematised, and his 
talent and diligence are equally deserving of 
our highest praise. The Introductions are in- 
telligent, and the following of Jussieu judicious ; 
the newer matter, derived from the Lambertian 
Herbarium, very valuable. The multitude of 
wood-cuts are well executed; and the text, 
though it looks cramp and difficult at first sight, 
from the number of contracted signs, is yet, 
after a slight attention, quite easy and plain. 
The mass of instruction conveyed is prodigious. 








Bible Letters for Children, by Lucy Barton: 
with Introductory Verses, by Bernard Bar- 
ton. pp. 269. London, 1831. J. Souter. 

WE think this little volume does infinite credit 

to the youthful writer : the selections are very 

judicious, and told in as near the words of 

Scripture as possible,—the very words them- 

selves used where of peculiar import; and ‘the 

lesson dwelt upon and explained in a simple 
manner, obvious to the most juvenile capacity. 

Some very sweet verses by her father, Bernard 


———_———— TI 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

VEGETABLE STRATA. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,-You have mentioned in your last Gazette 
some'interesting facts connected with the strata 
found ‘in’ excavating near Thames: but 
you seem not to be aware that along the whole 
of the eastern coast of the kingdom, and, I am 
inclined to’ believe, from -such opportunities of 
observation as have occurred to me, at about 
the ‘same level, there is — a rene 7) - 
vegetable deposit very similar to that whic 
you havé described p found in Bermondsey 
Street. How far inland this stratum has been 
discovered, I cannot tell: but along the coast 
of Norfolk and of Lincolnshire, to the mouth 
of the Humber, it may be seen, at intervals, in 
the séa-cliff, with occasionally more than 200 
feet of superjacent clay and sand. In digging 
a canal, , 4 few years since, to render the 
small river Ant navigable to this place, the 
same~stratum, ora similar one, and at much 
the same level, was found, but with numerous 
large trees of different kinds, among which the 
oak was ‘still quite sound. Numerous stags’ 
horns were also dug out, together with one 
human #kull, and one of some large animal of 
the ox’ kifid, now deposited, I believe, in the 
museum at Norwich. 

The hazel-nuts, also, were very perfect, and 
very abundant ; and it is to a circumstance 
connected with these, that I wish to call the 
attention of your geological readers. All these 
nuts—and, indeed, all such as I have observed 
to be dug up elsewhere—had arrived at one and 
the same period of ‘their growth; viz. that in 
which the kernel was not quite large enough to 
fill the shell. My inference from which is, 
that this’ stratum of végéetable remains, mixed 
with animal spoils, was not a gradual deposit, 
but the result of some sirigle and overwhelming 
catastrophe, that todk place at the present 
seasoti of the year.—I am, sir, &c. 

= W. T. Spurvexs.* 
North Waleham, August 21st, 1831. 














Barton, an old and favourite friend of the 


* A little time since, I had occasion to remove some of 
the peat in Kingsedgmoor; this I found to be about 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 
234 7h 46™—the autumnalequinox. The Earth 
in its circle round the Sun attains that point of 
its course wherein every part of its surface, 


from pole to pole, receives an equal proportion 
of the solar influence. After this period the 
arctic regions will gradually sink into the dark. 
ening gloom of their long and Greeny Bias 5 
and the northern nations of the globe have, in 
sure succession, the misty morn, the fleeting 
cloud, the moaning gale, the ice-bound stream, 
and the snowy mantle of winter. The Sun, 
verging towards the south, will daily contract 
his course and diminish his meridian height— 
his rising and setting occasionally diversified 
with a splendour iar to the autumnal sea- 
son. During the long absence of the Sun, the 
atmosphere, refined by frost, will reveal the 
beautiful and unimaginable depths of ether, 
glowing with myriad stars, and those mysteri- 
ous phenomena which lie far beyond, where 
the stars of Orion and their bright companions 
send forth their keen scintillations— 


The blue Pacific of infinity, 

Gemm’d with the sacred of the skies— 
Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea, 

And every world, perchance, a paradise, 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. H. Me 
@ New Moon in Leo. ----++++++ 5 20 33 
> First Quarter in Ophiuchus -- 13 16 42 
O Full Moon in Aquarius ------ 21. 9 3S 
C Last Quarter in Gemini ------ 2 4 28 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D. H. M- 


0 


8 


ea8 





134—Mercury stationary. 254—in conjunc- 





twenty feet thick, and to rest on a fine alluvial soil. On 
this alluvial soil it was evident that trees and bushes once 
grew—for their stumps were found standing in their na- 
tural position, with the roots sticking in the ground. 
Upon this soil, and beneath the peat, the workmen found 
nga of pottery, similar in shape and texture to that 
which we find in the ruins of the villas, wood which had 
been divided by some cutting instrument, and charcoal. 
With these remains was a squared piece of bone, whereon 
was cut the word Apaixi, which completely identified 
the remains to be Roman. The letters of the inscription 
shaped like those which were in use during the latter 
iod of the Roman empire. Another fact is this:—at 
artle, on a sandy ridge a little elevated above the ad 
joining moor, there are the remains of a — 
a part of the foundations of this ruin runs towards the 
t, and is covered with it. While making the new cut 

for the River Brue, at eighteen feet below the eens 
surface, the workmen found many fragments of Roman 
pottery. In none of these cases the soil appear ever 
to have been disturbed; therefore these antique remains 
could not possibly have been buried in it: nor, in the 
first instance, can they be supposed to have sunk through 
the bog from their greater epee gravity, because the 
accompaniments, wood and charcoal, have not that pro- 


perty. 
At whatever date it happened that this land was 
hanged into a t pool of water, ee such must the 
aquatic plants which compose the peat have grown in), it 
is evident that it was occasioned by a sudden, and not a 
ual alteration; since the branches, their leaves, and 
its, together ; also that it must have occurred 
in the middie of summer—for the nuts were 
ith ki degree of 





—a ripeness they would attain about 
period of the year. 

It may be said, that had a ——— so widely ex- 

tended as this is guessed to have been, happened during 

empire, it would have been recorded by their 


were caught by » and 

the mud. But the tide soon returned with the weight of 
an immense and ible boats were 
transported and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at two 
miles from the shore; the people, with their habitations, 
were swept away by the waters; and the city of Alexan- 
dria annually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
50,000 persons lost their lives,” 





the | Objects in 


the} yet satisfactorily explained —it is probably of 





with the Sun. 

174—Venus stationary near 63 Virginis. 
264—in conjunction with 53 Virginis. Towards 
the end of the month this planet will appear 
with a delicate crescent. 

244 3b Mars in conjunction with the Sun. 


The Asteroids. 
Vesta ~ 
9 


Juno -- 


25 meaare 
Pallas «+1 -+++++ 19 12 «sees 
Ceres «+ 1 S. 
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Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
D. H. 


M. 8 
First Satellite, emersion ---- 4 11 42 1 
13 8 6 23 
20 10 #1 8&7 
27 11 +587 36 
: 29 6 2 @ 
Second Satellite --+++++++++- 3 13 30 2 
21 7 58 31 
28 «10 34 «0 
Third Satellite --++++-++++- 21 9 13 2 
Immersion -- 28 9 41 29 

Saturn is too near the Sun to be observed. 


2¢_.Uranus in conjunction with 3 Capri- 
corni, 

Telescopic Objects..—The following telescopic 
objects will be in favourable positions for ob- 
servation during the month :— 

In the girdle of Hercules, between two stars 
of the eighth magnitude, is a nebula round and 
bright in its centre; between the knee and left 
leg of Hercules is another beautiful nebula, 
5’ in diameter, surrounded with great. nebulo- 
sity; near x in the same constellation is an- 
other bright nebula: —each of these is resoly- 
able into stars. In the breast of Hercules is a 
planetary nebula. « Herculis is a double star 
—the large star red, the small of a bluish. 
green colour. ¢ Herculis is a double star—the 
large star bluish-white, and the small of a fine 
ash colour:—these stars revolve about their 
centre of gravity. 3 Herculis is a double star. 

Between y and f Lyre is a round mottled 
nebula. Near a Lyra is a very faint and small 
star. « Lyre with a telescope of low power 
appears only double; with a higher power, 
each star is seen to be double: under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, a fifth star is visible 
—constituting s Lyre a quintuple star. 6 Lyre 
is a variable star :—period of variation, 64 9); 
maximum and minimum brightness, third and 
fifth magnitudes: it is also a variable star— 
three of the combinations are white ; the fourth, 
of a red colour. 

Beneath y Cygni is a mass of seven or eight 
stars. Near 16 Cygni is a perfectly round pla- 
netary nebula, with a bright central point a 
little extended, like two points close to one 
another. Near 34 Cygni is a double star, with 
a faint milky ray united to it. v Cygniisa 
triple star—the large star white, the others 
red. 6] Cyeni is one of the most remarkable 

e heavens; it is found to have a 
progressive motion, the nature of which is not 
the same class with  Urse Majoris, which is 
found to complete a revolution in less than 
fifty-seven years, 

tween s and 3 Cassiopeia is a mass of 
stars. 6 Cassiopeie disappears periodically. 


In the right foot of Andromeda is a collec. 
tion of nebulous stars. 14 Andromedm is a 
round, bright, well-defined, planetary disc, 15” 
in diameter. y Andromede is a double-double 
star, and one of the most beautiful objects in 
the heavens—the larger star is red, the small. 
est of a sky-blue colour. The nebula in the 
girdle of Andromeda is visible to the unassisted 
sight: it is of considerable extent — 40’ in 
length, by 15’ in breadth; the centre has the 
appearance of the undefined disc of a comet. 

Near f Persei is a bright star, from which 
proceeds two faint nebulous branches. 2 Persei 
is a beautiful triple star. Near 21 Persei is a 
double star—the large star yellow, the small 
blue. The clusters of stars in the sword-handle 
of Perseus is one of the most splendid telescopic 
views in the heavens—when the atmosphere is 
very pure, it suggests the idea of a hemisphere 
of stars. In Perseus there are no fewer than 
eight nebule. 

Four and a half degrees due north of « Pis- 
cium, in a barren space near the feet of Aries, 
is a double star—the large star of an intense 
ruby colour, the small star green. @ Piscium 
is a beautiful double star. 

In the head of Aquarius is a nebulous star. 
a Capricorni is double to the unassisted sight ; 
with the telescope each star will appear to be 
double. Above the shoulders of Capricornus 
are three nebulez, one of which exhibits a pla- 
ee disc. In this part of the heavens are 
the planets Jupiter and Uranus, the former of 
which is at all times an interesting telescopic 
object: a remarkable configuration will occur 
of his satellites, 284 8"; only the fourth satel- 
lite will be visible—the first will be on the disc, 
and the second and third in the shadow of 
Jupiter. Uranus may be seen about 2° west 
of Jupiter, appearing like a star of the fifth 
magnitude with a bluish-white light. The as- 
teroid Pallas may be traced from 28 Aquile 
(a star in a branch of the Via Lactea) moving 
southward in the direction of 3 Aquile, a double 
star—it shines with a faint rosy per! mee 


Deptford. 








LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
ACTUAL STATE OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT POMPEII. 

It is only for these few years back that the 
excavations of Pompeii have been carried on 
with any kind of regularity, though still with 
a degree of supineness that is extremely de- 
spairiny to the curious. Pompeii was, with the 
town of Herculaneum, buried by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79, and discovered in 1760. 
The extent scarcely exceeds that of the garden 
and court of the Tuileries, and the fifth part is 
hardly laid open, though it is more than a 
century since the labours of excavation have 
been carried on. Twenty men, at the most, 
are at present engaged in these excavations. 
We are indebted to M. Raoul Rochette for 
some details on their present condition, which 
were read at one of the meetings of the united 
four academies of the Institute. It appears 
that the labours are at present carried on with 
great care; attention is paid to the preserva- 
tion of the frail walls and delicate pictures, and 
even a sieve is made use of, that no precious 
relic of antiquity od escape. At the same 
time precautions are taken for the preservation 
of the ancient habitations, by propping up the 
walls and giving new roofs to the houses ; and 
some old places have been transformed into 

-houses, where some old soldiers ensure 





Near d Cassiopeiz is a mass of stars, like a solid 
ball, mixed nebulosity. 


the safety of the ancient town. This extreme 
attention paid to objects of antiquity is common 
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throughout Italy; and more money is expended 


in repairing the Colosseum or Forum of 
Trajan at Rome, than for the palace of the 
chancellor of the modern capital ; and the tem- 
ple of Vesta is supported by the friends of the 
ic chamber in a much better condition 
than ancient basilicums of the first Christians. 

The street by which we enter Pompeii is 

called the street of Tombs, and was discovered 
in 1812. It is a kind of suburb, where half 
country and half urban habitations were for- 
merly found, mingled with sepulchres, At 
present the habitations have generally disap- 
peared. On four green hills, which have not 
yet been excavated, the tombs alone have 
remained untouched; they shew themselves 
isolated, and arratiged in two parallel lines, 
most of them in a state of preservation that is 
really extraordinary ; and men carved on little 
monuments of charming proportions, of beau- 
tiful workmanship, and exquisite taste, some 
elevated by steps, the others simple cenotaphs, 
altars, or chapels, almost all built of marble, 
which has lost nothing of its primitive polish 
or whiteness, shaded with young trees or old 
cypresses, which grow spontaneously among 
these ruins, form a picturesque and unexpect- 
ed coup-d’ cil. 

The effect, on entering the town, is that of 
disappointment ; it is not without trouble that 
we represent to ourselves the polished Greeks 
and powerful Romans walking through such 
narrow roads and living in such small houses. 
It is true that the inhabitants of Pompeii were 
neither Greeks nor Romans, but a little of one 
and the other, and that Pompeii was a provin- 
cial town; but, as at Rome itself, it does not 
appear that the houses or the furniture of the 
generality of citizens were in relation with the 
ideas which we figure to ourselves of the great 
names of Rome and of Romans. 

An amphitheatre, two theatres, two places 
surrounded with porticos, a forum, a basilicum, 
thermal baths, eight temples, and a great num- 
ber of edifices, even on the small scale on which 
these constructions have been erected, the 
forum of Pompeii, three hundred and forty-four 
feet: long by a-hundred and seven broad, bor- 
dered with porticos, surrounded with temples 
and public edifices, covered with marble or 
bronze statues, whose pedestals with honour- 
able inscriptions have remained in the same 
condition. 

Among the ancients every thing related to 
public life, and the private life was almost en- 
tirely sacrificed to the political life. Almost all 
the houses consist of one or more open courts, 
often surrounded with porticos or colonnades, 
and round which apartments are disposed, but 
so small and so obscure, that we are astonished 
how people could have resided there. They 
scarcely afford room for a bronze bedstead, a 
lamp, and a seat of the same metal ; so that it 
1s very evident that the citizens of Pompeii only 
retired there for sleep, and that their life was 
principally passed in the forum or at the basili- 
cum, in temples or at theatres. Their senate- 
house had a part called atrium, which may 
appear spacious, and which is also the best 
decorated of the house: friends, clients, &c. 
were received here; and in the same place 
were hung the portraits of their ancestors, and, 
in the absence of these monuments, they sur- 
rounded themselves with voluptuous, or agree- 
able, or sometimes philosophical illustrations. 

The eruption of Vesuvius, which succeeded 
an earthquake whose effects had hardly been 
repaired when the city became buried under 
cinders for eighteen centuries, was attended 

the most sudden and fatal effects: parts 


of skeletons and human bones are found in 
almost all the private or public edifices which 
they have laid open; the number of victims 
that has been found already exceeds one hun- 
dred and seventy, in the fifth part of the 
ancient town. Pompeii lost much in the form 
and decoration of its edifices; all the houses 
had their tops destroyed, their roofs driven in, 
and the lower parts disfigured by the falling in 
of the upper stories; yet the brilliant aspect of 
the walls, and the magical effect of pictures 
which appear to have lost none of their original 
freshness, surpasses every expectation ; and 
this is more particularly the case in the vicinity 
of the forum, where the excavations are at 
present carried on. Every thing is painted in 
Pompeii in conformity with the importance 
of every habitation and the destination of the 
apartment. The floor is paved with mosaic ; 
and in seeing this profusion of colours, of stuc- 
cos, of mosaic, and of painting, we should be 
almost tempted to inquire what became of the 
poor ; and yet poor there must have been, even 
in a city so richly decorated; though the most 
miserable condition must have had its charm, in 
the midst of these magic colours and luxury of 
art. 


WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTION. 
Ow Thursday evening Dr. Wood delivered the 
first of two lectures on Moral Philosophy in 
the theatre of this Institution, Leicester 
Square. In a few well-written introductory 
observations, the lecturer stated that his inten- 
tion was more to indicate the nature of the 
subject, and designate its relation to the other 
sciences, than to notice in detail every point 
embraced in the term “ moral philosophy.” 
He then, in very appropriate language, pointed 
out the connexion between mind and the 
senses, those “ portals of the mind ;” observing, 
that it was not at all probable, a proper under- 
standing of the constitution of the former could 
ever be attained. The lecture throughout was 
listened to with great attention, and consider- 
ing that it was not illustrated by any striking 
experiments, was calculated to make a useful 
impression on the understandings of his nume- 
rous auditors. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New London Bridge, August 1, 1831. Sketched 
on stone by T. S. Cooper. Ackermann. 
THERE is no end to London Bridge! This is 
a gay coloured affair, of which the coup-d’ail 
is flashy enough ; with, as the peep-showmen 
say, ‘all the boats and barges sailing back. 
wards and forwards upon the river.” 


The Battle of Palm Sunday (from the Fair 
Maid of Perth.) H. Andrews. London, 
Dickinson and Co. 

A LITHOGRAPHIC embodying of the splendid 

description of the conflict on the North Inch. 

It is a work of mind, but the difficulty of re- 

presenting such a scene to the eye is insur- 

mountable. 


Monument in Memory of the Princess Char- 
lotte. Drawn by F. Mackenzie. Engraved 
by H. Winkles and W. Greatbatch. 

Tuts engraving, though only now published, 

is a print of the high feeling and affecting mo- 

nument erected by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, in 
the chapel which he also designed, in St. 

George’s, Windsor, to the memory of the Prin- 

cess Charlotte. This tribute of a nation’s re- 








gard continues to be the admiration of foreign 
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visitors, as well as a boast of British sculpture, 
and we are glad to see a representation of it 
from a sister art which may adorn the portfolio 
of every individual. It is ably engraved, and 
has a very touching interest. 


Sketches in Italy. Drawn on Stone by 
W. Linton. 

THE fifth Number of this superb work has just 
reached us, and contains, “* Il Ponte della Tri- 
nita, Florence ;” ‘* Il Lago d’ Orta;” ‘* Con- 
vent of St. Scholastica ;’’ “ Nessi;’? ** Cavi;"’ 
*¢ The Temples of Pestum;’’ “ Subiaco ;"’ and 
** The Convent of 8. Cosimato, at Vico-Varo.” 
Independently of the variety and interest of 
its subjects, this publication evidently advances 
in depth of tone, brilliancy of effect, and powers 
of execution. In examples like these, litho- 
graphy appears to have reached a climax be- 
yond that which could have been calculated 
upon. 








Paganini: on Stone. By H. T. Bulmer. 
Tuts is a vivid and striking likeness of the 
god of the bow. It is full of character, and 
altogether a fine production. The caricatures 
of Paganini must bow before it. 





Part II. completing a Series of Coloured 
Views of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. From Drawings by Mr, T. T. Bury. 
Ackermann. 

Srx Views, completing the series, and certainly 
superior, both in execution and in interest, to 
those which appeared in the First Part. The 
representation of Parkside, where the unfortu- 
nate accident happened to Mr. Huskisson, ex- 
cites melancholy recollections. At the present 
critical moment it is impossible not to feel 
deeply the loss which the country has sustained 
from the sudden deprivation of so able a public 
man. 


Views in the Mauritius or Isle of France. 
No. 3. Carpenter and Son. 
OF the four Views of which this Number con- 
sists, ‘“‘ Baie du Tombeau”’ is the most re- 
markable and picturesque. 


The Watering Places of Great Britain. 
Part 4. Hinton. - 
“ Torquay,” “ Dover,” and * Rottingdean,” 
are the embellishments of the fourth Part of 
this pleasing publication. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A NEW VIEw ! 

Unappreciated Excellence; or, an Article on 
** Miscellancous Poems” and *‘ Political Pam- 
phiets.” 

** I summon ye, from silence and from shade!” 
THERE are two great motives which stimulate 
men to action—the desire of praise, and the 
desire of reward: it would be difficult to say 
which is the most powerful of the two; but 
to one or other of these, or sometimes to a 
mixture of both, may all human acts be traced. 
Unfortunately—and this puts one out in an 
argument—there never yet was rule so general 
as not to admit of an exception ; and two large 
classes there are at this moment certainly un- 
actuated by the two stimulants to which we 
have referred exertion. There are two oppo- 
site sets of writers, who are influenced neither 
by hope of praise nor by love of gain: we 

de to the authors of political pamphlets and 
miscellaneous poems. Their pages are neither 
purchased nor perused. The individual who 

ever bought a political pamphlet, or read a 





volume of mi eous poems, would be shewn 











about for a show—a wonder exhibited ata 
shilling a-head, and sixpence for servants. and 
children. The pamphleteer and the poet have 


nothing in common—one being eomposed of 


facts, the other of fancies; and yet the lineiof 
conduct is the same in both. What motive 
can actuate them — the Curtiuses of litera. 
ture thus leaping into the gulf of oblivion— 
and for what? At first we thought there 
might be a little lurking vanity; for when the 
poet wrote— 

** None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair— 

But love. will hope where reason would despair,” 
we always felt convinced he meant self-love, 
and lite: self-love in particular. But there 
are some things, like Lord ——’s disinterest- 
edness, or Mr, ——’s religious fervour—too 
impossible to be believed. Yet even the very 
writers themselves must admit, that the only 
inscription fit for their booksellers’ shelves 
would be the one which Dante describes as 
being written over the gates of hell— 
** Here hope comes not.” 

It is very much the fashion to talk of au- 
thors as an ill-used, ill-requited, unhappy race 
—from Moliére’s 

a est un cheval 
Qui méne les grands hommes a l’hopital,” 
down to Lord Byron’s 


** Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise; 
aan denies her requiem to his name, 
And folly loves the martyrdom of fame ;” 


or to Moore’s 
«« In the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brains of the elk to his very last sigh; 
Oh, Genius! thy patrons, more cruel than ’ 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to-die.” 
These are great names against our own 
peculiar opinions; °and “We ‘all know that’ a 
great name is like the sun—it dazzles one’s 
sight ; yet, in spite of these ‘‘ most high autho- 
rities,” we consider authors a very fortunate 
race. They have the pleasure of seeing them- 
selves in print—a pleasure only to be estimated 
by those who have enjoyed it. To see one’s 
mental self in print is like seeing one’s bodily 
self in the mirror; and the letters are so many 
Sa reflecting the attitudes of our 
mind. They have proof-sheets too, and proof. 
sheets are as good as love-letters. Then comes 
the enjoyment of being reviewed. Good, bad, 
or indifferent, a review has something satis- 
factory in it to its object—if it praise, there is 
the delight of belief; if it censure, there is the 
luxury of complaint; and, let us tell you, that 
newspapers are interesting when you have al- 
ways a latent hope that they will contain some- 
thing about yourself. Then there is, to use 
the modern phrase, ‘ lionisation,”,—a custom, 
however, derived from the ancients. What 
was the name of the Scythian who came from 
his deserts to have a good stare at Plato? 
Now, it rounds a phrase very prettily for popu- 
lar authors to declaim about the heartlessness 
of society, the want of feeling, and the waste 
of time—to say nothing of the gentle insinua- 
tion of their being superior to such low flat- 
tery: but though we do not deny, you will 
permit us to doubt. Half our fine feelings ori. 


ginate in fine phrases; and indifference sounds |, 


well in a period. Vanity is the true alchymy 
which extracts its gold from the most,worth- 
less materials; and we must again say, .we 
doubt whether the small flatteries, the “ Who 
is she, or he?” the curiosities, and the intro- 
ductions, are not, to use an American phrase, 
** so awfully despiscable after all.”” But what 
part have the two unknown classes we now 
commiserate—what part have they in the very 
smallest of these pleasures ? who has any curi- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND - 
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osity-to see the author of a pamphlet ? or who 
asks to be introduced te the author of a volume 
of miscellaneous poems? They may take up 
reviews for ever, and newspapers till dooms- 
day; but their works will be like the statue of 
Isis; whose veil mortal hand hath never yet 
raised; or, to repeat the assertion with which 
we commenced, that no rule is without an ex- 
ception, a pamphleteer may take up a review 
and see the title of his work at the head of an 
article, from which, however, all mention of 
its contents is carefully excluded; while the 
author of a volume of miscellaneous poetry may 
see a quotation in a newspaper, accompanied 
with a wonder at his folly, and a sneer at his 
trash—small encouragement, in, either case, for 
these “ written troubles of the brain.” We 
perfectly understand why we ourselves’ are 
writing about them :—to be very candid, our 
motive is ostentation. We are all proud of 
uncommon actions; and we quite pique our- 
selves on the seventy-two pamphlets and the 
fifty-nine poetical volumes we have just read— 
we feel all the pride of a traveller-who has 
penetrated into unknown countries— 
‘* Where never human foot before had trod.” 


We have traversed the Africa of the literary 
world, and we put forth our discoveries in the 
spirit of a Bruce or a Clapperton. But though 
we understand our own motive for writing 
about them, we are not a bit nearer their mo- 
tives for writing at all; these, like Sir ——’s 
principles, or Mr. ——’s meaning, must re- 
main mysteries—no one has ever yet ascer- 
tained what they are. Were a parallel to be 
instituted between the poets and the pam- 
‘phleteers, the balance would be greatly in fa- 
vour of the latter. Self-deception is the moral 
principle most developed in poetry ; while ‘in- 
vention, imagination, simile, and metaphor, 
ave gone over—like deities abandoning an 
ungrateful country, or rats deserting a falling 
house—to the once drier and didactic ranks of 
politics. Allow us to explain why we use two 
images—the one of the deities has /’air noble, 
and may persuade; the other is common and 
actual, and therefore may convince. 

We shall dismiss the miscellaneous poems 
first: verily they have been the sandy deserts 
of our way. It was a belief among the an- 
cients, that mental blindness was a curse from 
the gods on those whom they predestined to 
destruction. The fate must surely be sealed 
of the writers of such passages as the following. 
A Mr. Henry Martin states, that 

** Before the glance of beauty’s eye 
Trouble and pain the bosom fly ; 
And what mere mortal can withstand 
The gentle squeeze of beauty’s hand ?” 
We own we scarcely consider the last line 
‘ quite correct ;”’ but, Young Ladies, we quote 
it as an example to be shunned—not a pattern 
to be followed. From Mr. D. Corkindale’s 
Sketches of Genius, we select Lines to * * *. 
We quote the verse on the same principle as 
we ask a riddle—to see if its meaning can be 
found out. 
nies ach tps gens Rien 
Dear lady, aged as thou art, 
©! thou art all to me.” 
From Russet Rhymes we take one verse: we 
beg to submit the resolution it contains to all 
unpopular members about to address their con- 
stituents :— 
*« Their hints may not be slighted— 
They else, as they one night aia 
May pelter me with eggs.” f 
We will proceed with Mr. T. Cornish, a 





gentleman of most energetic and poetic patriot- 





ism: he dedicates to “* his country,’ ar to ‘his 
“king he tenders an undivided allegiitte's” 
and our modern Tyrteus sets out by declaring; 
*« I sing the tree of liberty : ‘ 
Believe me, "tis no joke, sir.” 
Lest we should make it one, we go on to's 
“ fashionable melody =” one verse will suffice ; 
** I go, I go, to drive dull care 
pr. from this crazy head; 
1 go yee I'll go every where, 
By fashion still I’m led !” 
We continue with a most pathetic farewell: — 


«* So, Rosa, kiss me ere I rove;— 
One smack—ah! that was well done ! 
Adieu, sweet _— my only love— 
V’'ll think of thee—in London.” 


We can only find room for two lines from 
Mrs. Thomas’s Serious Poems... They: were 
written on the death. of a lovely infant, whe 
was born with a tooth. ‘ 

«« This little tooth was thine, 'twas born with thee, 

Which, being rare, is a curiosity.” 

We leave Mr. D. Moore to the “ breeze,” 
which, as he kindly informs us, ‘“‘ makes leve 
upon the bosom of the seas.’?. Mr. William 
Bennet may continue his meditations on— 

** How pleasant to think that my bridal is nigh;” 
or he can linger with the 
«« Wife of my friend, at thy piano sitting ;” 
or he may stay with the flower which a young 
maiden gave an acquaintance of his; of whic 
he thus sings : — 
« This evening, at tea, 
I'd the pleasure to see 
It fresh\in the window as ever.” 
And of the remainder of the small volumes now 
piled up beside us, we ean’ only quote Words- 
worth, and say— 1! 
*¢ There are forty feeding like one.” 

We now proceed to make good our assertion, 
that more of invention, imagination, &c. &c., 
and all poetical requisites, are to be found in the 
pamphlets than in the poems. In good truth, 
these paimphleteers may be’ divided into two 
classes ;—-the followers of Coleridge, and'thé 


followers’ of Wordsworth. The anti-réforinet. 


exclainis; in the language of the first — 


*¢ T'see with boding heart the near ee 

OFan ill-starred, unblest catastrophe. , 
For of the wholly, common man is made, u 
And custom is his nurse! Woe, then, to them _., 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consectates ; 


* 


And what is gray with age becomes religion.” 
In this spirit writes the author of a Letter to 


a Friend. ‘As a. corollary to this state of, 


things, it is not difficult to foresee that demo- 
cratic anarchy will sueceed; which, again, afver 
rivers of blood have flowed through the land, 
and a universal desolation swept oyer its re- 
motest corners, will aed its turn, to an iron 
military despotism, ‘he reformers, on the 
contrary, take their motto from Wordsworth, 
and say— - 
* Of old 1 are over-old ; 
) ing ri enough ; 
wipe erence 
A world of other stuffi’), 10... « “ ot as 
uote thewords of'a Letter to Lo - 
‘hop the. writer ‘says sof. reform—‘+ From 
that most importarit measure, I should expect 
to find such a mass ‘of intelligence andienergy 
thrown into public’ affairs; as would speedily 
the country ont of its present difficulties, 
and enable us as\a ‘nation. fo spring again into 
fresh manhood.” it: is) quite delightful to a 
person of a: domestic way’ of thinking, # ¢.. one 
who considers contradiction to be the essence 
of mental development, that so. much may be 
said on both sides of the question. There is 
also a pleasant diversity between Mr. Foster, 





author of England’s Liberty and Prosperity, 
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and thor of the Question of Reform 
Considered: :The first-apostrophises ‘‘ the 
old times of British hospitality, when the land- 
lord had-always good cheer for the tenant on 
festive. days; and. when the \peasantry were 
happy, because their rights were respected, their 
hearts united, and their cares and troubles so- 
laced by.a religion taught to every child assoon 
as it could lisp, by a kind and fatherly priest- 
hood: when cowardice and pride had not sapped 
the virtue of the wealthy, nor its re-action 
appeared in the vulgar insolence, insubordina- 
tion, and discontent, of the poor.”” Now for 
the other side:—‘ To praise antiquity, and 
to extol the superiority of former times, is a 
natural, and it is a useful tendency. of the 
human mind. Ifit were possible, by plunging 
into the dark abysm of time, to retrieve some 
lost model of political wisdom, which we knew 
had once existed, the success might reward the 
hazard of the attempt. But is there any ra- 
tional ground to believe that such a thing ever 
was ?—or that by going back to the dust and 
cobwebs of ancient records, we are likely to 
recover it?” We own we agree with the last 
opinion. Though Goldsmith asserts, that 
« A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man,” 
we never could ascertain when that time existed. 
Certainly not in the present day; Goldsmith 
witnesses that it was not in his time; to go 
back a little further, it was not co-existent 
with the civil wars of the times of the Stuarts, 
nor during the religious persecutions and risings 
under the Tudors ; still less during the wars 
of York and Lancaster, or under the Plantage- 
nets, when the English were treated as con- 
quered enemies. The Saxons must have found 
the Danes a “ perpetual grief ;” they them- 
selves were but invaders: the ancient Britons 
had to fight with, and succumb to, the Ro- 
mans ;—so that if a time ever did exist “‘ ere 
England’s griefs began,”’ it must have been in 
her; antediluvian days; and-of these, most un- 
fortunately, we have no record. We are sorry 
we have not room for the allegory of the horse- 
chestnuts, in ‘‘ the papers picked up, at. sea.” 
The said horse-chestnuts pass for money ; would 
to Heaven they did, and that we had an avenue 
in full bearing! But we cannot omit a “ Free- 
born Briton’s” idea of a Christian duty. He 
says—arid to this we do not object—that ‘“ if 
any man offer violence to my person, or to my 
dwelling-house, I am a man who would quietly 
draw a pistol from my pocket, and shoot him 
on thé spot:” but to this he puts a note, 
stating, “* This is a Christian duty.” But 
we ‘must confess we ate most amused by 
a threat held out in’ An Address from a 
Mr. William Hussey tothe Men of Hawk- 
hurst, in Kent. After liaving set forth the 
fatal and inevitable consequences of their late 
riotous conduct, he puts the climax to denun- 
ciation by the following ‘threat? — “ For my- 
self, I tell you that I am already thinking of 
one day quitting a country where I have been 
surrounded by,.such, scenes:. 1 do not say I 
shall go, but J am thinking about it.” Next we 
come to a Letter to the People of England, 
whose’ self-appreciation is magnificent. Two 
shillings for four pages: of ill printed and 
wretched paper! Why, my good sir, (the 
author,) two shillings would now-a-days pile a 
whole shelf with books.’ By its side we place 
an epistle to Mr. Jeffrey; Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. ‘The writer dwells on the intellect 
which the Edinburgh Review has disseminated, 
and gives to the ex-editor the gratifying assur- 
ance that it has formed eyen “‘ the mind which 





now addresses him.” But, as the Greek sage 
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most wisely admonishes, fendty “eryxe» — which 
being put into English, means,-that..even>iti 
this world it is possible to have enough, —we 
shall proceed to a quotation from Mr. Charles 
Buller’s pamphlet on reform: ‘ I will not 
deny, indeed, that the notions of history en- 
tertained by some of those who talk .of past 
periods of good government, and call for a 
restoration of parliamentary purity, are some-~ 
what confused; that a hundred errors prevail 
among those who think and speak on this sub- 
ject, as on every other on which nonsense is 
engendered by human reflection and discus- 
sion.” 

We may leave off here—for this paragraph 
is delightfully descriptive of the efforts of 
human reflection and discussion: and both 
time and space, those autocrats of life and 
periodicals, forbid. further development of these 
unappreciated, performances. Now we must 
say, works that.can never hope to be bound, 
or published in, family libraries, ought to be 
very thankful for what Mr. Galt calls the 
“ amber immortalisation” of an article in the 
Literary Gazette. 








DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 

On Wednesday evening was performed the 
comedy of the Road to Ruin ; and we must say 
we consider the character of Old Dornton, as 
played by Mr. Farren, a great comfort to those 
who lament over the decline of histrionic talent, 
Old Dornton is not merely a rich citizen and a 
fond father, but a character which, for truth 
and originality, has few equals in. dramatic 
delineation. He is a man to whom credit 
is another word for morality, and whose very 
existence is routine; all the tenderness and 
energy of whose nature have found vent in 
affection for an only child: he has to forgive 
the yielding to-temptation, for which his own 
experience furnishes no allowance, because it 
furnishes no parallel__and he has to excuse 
extravagance, which flings away in a moment 
what it has cost him years to accumulate—and 
his parental love is placed in opposition equall 
to his habits, opinions, and principles. Such 
is the moral outline which Farren so exqui- 
sitely fills up. He looks so respectable; a man 
to whom a dishonoured bill would be somewhat 
between murder and sacrilege; the powdered 
curls of whose wig and whose actions are 
equally regular. Accustomed to see him in 
characters of dry brusque humour, we were 
hardly prepared for the touching pathos he 
threwj into the kind old merchant. After hav- 
ing, in conformity with his sterner resolution, 
and his partner’s advice, parted for the first 
time in their lives from his son in anger, on 
which the sun had gone down, the manner 
in which he returned to say, “ Harry, 
night,” was one of those affecting things it is 
impossible to describe. But the whole part 
was eloquent with these slight touches. Far- 
ren’s performance of the elder Dornton is a 
fine contrast to his General Lumleigh; it is 
scarcely possible to believe the same person can 
represent individuals so utterly opposed. The 
general, with his air of high and military 

ing, his erect figure, his violent. temper, 
his love for, and his pride in, his son, whom he 
nevertheless deems it proper to abuse ;—Old 
Dornton, not exactly gentlemanlike, but, as we 
said before, respectable, with the stoop con- 
tracted at the desk, and a manner overflow- 
ing with native kindliness; and both cha- 
racters so fine, so entirely finished, that actor 
must be first-rate who performs them both as 


Vining 














: “serious” parts very effective ; 
the ‘lighter ones are rather laboured; but a 
‘* gentleman” is a difficult part to play in real 
life; particularly if he is to be lively. Miss 
Sydney made her ‘first appearance in Sophia, 
which’ we: prefer much to her Amelia in the 
School for Coquettes: she is utterly unfitted 
for sorrow or sentiment; but she has a ve 

pretty figure, a foot and ancle which ought to 
turn the head of any youth under five-and- 
twenty, and a face which has no expression 
but that of vivacity; even the other night, as 
Sophia, she looked more inclined to laugh than 
to cry at the loss of her lover. Harley, as 
Goldfinch, over-acted his part at first; buf- 


foonery may be too much of a good thing. 
Messrs. Silky and Sulky were bly sus- 
tained by Messrs. Gattie and Webster; and 


Mrs. Glover was, as usual, the most natural of 
actresses: we have only one fault, her dresses 
were ludicrously shabby for the rich and extra. 
vagant widow. My Wife or My Place in. 
creases in attraction:’* Farren at the écarté 
table is amusement enough for'one piece. No 
Song, no Supper, followed, and nothing could 
well be worse; certainly there was no song; 
that‘is to say, if singing constitutes a song. 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 

Tue Picturesque, an agreeable little piece by 
Mr. Haynes Bayly, and with pretty music by 
Barnett, was brought out here successfully on 
Thursday. The English Opera keeps up the 
character of its management by continual no- 
velty and merit. Our charming little friend 
Regondi, also, with his guitar, has followed 
the English Paganini at this theatre, and won 
great applause. 





een nae en eee 
VARIETIES. 


French Academy.—At a sitting of the 
French Academy on the 9th inst. M. Montyon’s 
prizes for virtue, eloquence, and poetry, were 
adjudged, if we may believe the caustic remarks 
of some of the Parisian journals, very unsatis- 
factorily. The Academy has offered two prizes 
for 1832; the first for the best Dissertation on 
the Operation of the Laws on Morals; the 
second for the best French Tragedy. 

New Statues.—The statue of Mr. Pitt, by 
Chantrey, has been opened to view in Hanover 
Square ; that of Mr. Canning, by Westmacott, 
in Palace Yard, is not yet upon its pedestal. 

Paganini. — The best description we have 
heard or seen of this extraordinary musician’s 
performance is in the Last of the Mohicans. 
Mr: Cooper gives the following account of an 
Indian war song. ‘‘ The notes were in the 
extremes of human sounds; being sometimes 
melancholy and exquisitely plaintive, even rival. 


good | ling the melody of birds, and then, by sudden 


and startling transitions, causing the auditors 
to tremble by their depth and energy.” 
Artillery: New Invention.— A custom- 
house officer. at Milan, of the name of Console, 
has invented a machine which entirely super- 
sedes, in the artillery, the matches, &c. neces- 
sary for the discharge of cannon ; and does the 
same service in all weathers, by night or by day, 
and at the same time precludes all the dangers 
to which men loading guns are frequently ex- 
— in the field, from too great haste or care- 
essness in the use of those burning substances. 
It has the’ advantage that the enemy perceive 
nothing till the piece is discharged, that the fir- 
ing ig more rapid, (one shot every four seconds) ; 
and, what is peculiarly worthy of attention, 
the saving of expense, in comparison with 
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other modes of firing, is very great. The 
machine consists of an iron cylinder, within 
which there is a ramrod; which being drawn 
and pressing on a case, or cap, in front, with 
fulminating powder, recoils with great force, 
and thus effects the discharge of the piece. The 
importance and the ingenuity of the contriv- 
ance are in the case. The secret is known to 
nobody, and the inventor will not disclose it 
till his improvement is adopted by the artillery 
in gumtl The machine is so light, that one 
man can use it without inconvenience like a 
common ramrod ; at the same time it iz so dur- 
able that 5000 shot may be fired in succession 
without weakening its power. The experiments 
fully satisfied all those who witnessed them.— 
Foreign Journal. 

China.—‘* The present empress mother is 
not the parent of the reigning prince, though 
she has two sons, who at the death of their 
father were more than — years of age. 
These are superior in personal appearance to 
the emperor, who is thin and toothless; and 
the youngest of them is tolerably well educated ; 
but the eldest is a drunkard. The second is 
also extremely immoral, and fond of plays, for 
which purpose he entertains a number of young 
companions. Though the emperor, their fa- 
ther, united in his own person all the vices of 
these his sons, he preferred his present majesty 
for a successor, as being the most virtuous. 
Some, however, attribute this preference to the 
good conduct evinced by Taou-kwang in the 
rebellion of 1813, when with an arquebuse he 
slew two or three of the rebels, and intimidated 
the remainder, who had already penetrated 
within the precincts of the palace ; for which 
he obtained due eulogies from his father in the 
public decrees.”” — Padre Serra’s Notices of 
China, in Trans. of Asiatic Society. 

The Reguli, or Nobles of China, are “ al- 
lowed 100 pieces when they marry, and 120 for 
a funeral; from which they take occasion to 
maltreat their wives, because when one dies 
they receive the allowance for her interment, 
and the dowry of the second wife, whom they 
take immediately” ! !—J0. 

Concubines and Servants of the Palace. 
‘¢ Every third year the emperor takes a review 
of such of the daughters of Tartar officers and 
men of rank asmay have reached the age of twelve 
(twenty years ago, the daughters of all the Tar- 
tars living about the court were reviewed); and 
from among these, of all whose families he is 
reputed the common father, he chooses wives 
or concubines. Those who are not chosen at 
the third review, become exempt. The ser- 
vants, who amount to about 5000, are chosen 
from the three tribes; the girls of fourteen 
present themselves at a review taken by the 
emperor annually; and those who after the 
third review remain unchosen, are exempt. 
Those who have been selected are restored to 
liberty when they have reached the twenty- 
fifth year of their age, unless the emperor shall 
have had children by any of them, in which 
case he disposes of them as he pleases, making 
them illegal concubines ; the legal, those ac- 
knowl by the observatory, being only 
seven. Hence the late emperor, when con- 
gratulated by his father-in-law on the birth of 
a son (born of a servant), banished him with a 
nominal appointment. The present monarch 
refused to recall one of these servants who had 
been expelled with public disgrace when preg- 
nant, through the jealousy of a favourite con- 
cubine; but at length, being apprised a second 
time by the magistrate that she had given birth 
to a son, he ordered her to be admitted into the 
palace with her child.”—J6. 








Russia: Petersburg.—De L. Eschscholtz,Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Dorpat, 
who twice went round the world with Captain 
Kotzebue, as naturalist, died in May last, at 
the early age of 37. 

Alian Cunningham.—The old saying, that a 
prophet is never honoured in his own country, 
has found an exception in the 
Cunningham, on a recent visit which he paid 
to his native county, Dumfriesshire. We ob- 
serve, from the Dumfries Courier, so ably 
edited by a brother author, Mr. Macdiarmid, 
that a public welcome dinner was given on the 
occasion, at which Mr. Macdiarmid presided, 
and which was attended by about sixty of the 
neighbouring gentry and principal townspeople 
of Dumfries. The toasts, and compliments paid, 
must have been very gratifying to the merito- 
rious individual, as a tribute to whose talents 
and worth the meeting was “‘ convened :”’ the 
freedom of Dumfries was presented to him, 
and the day was spent in much social harmony. 

Steamers.—Captain Basil Hall has published 
a very sensible letter in the newspapers, in 
which, by pointing out a way for elevating the 
steersman, and an improvement in the mode of 
steering, many of the accidents which con- 
stantly occur from the present navigation of 
steam-boats would easily be avoided. 

Pimlico Palace.— Report says that Mr. 
Blore, the architectural draughtsman and ar- 
chitect, is to have 75,000/. placed at his dis- 

as the expense of rendering the palace 
bitable. 

Hassuna D’Ghies.— This individual, who 
was suspected by some of our contemporaries 
of being implicated in the disappearance of 
Major Laing’s papers, has arrived in London, 
and challenges inquiry. 

Apologue of Saadi. — Two friends went into 
a garden of roses; both enjoyed the fragrance ; 
but one, as he departed, filled his bosom with 
the leaves, and for days afterwards both he and 
his family rejoiced in their odour. Which of 
these two spent the summer-day most wisely ? 

The Lyonese.—‘* I do not recollect having 
seen, in any of the manufacturing towns of 
England, so much to remind one of the fatal 
vicissitudes of trade, in the spectacles of poverty 
and wretchedness that every moment presented 
themselves; and it struck me, that, among the 
lower orders of this city, there seemed to exist, 
in a remarkable degree, the elements of turbu- 
lence and civil commotion. The look, air, and 
expression of the unemployed workman of 
Lyons, has nothing in it of uncomplaining 
sufferance. He carries an air of defiance in 
his countenance ; and solicits alms in the man- 
ner of one who thinks he has a right to partake 
the purse of another, who wears a better coat 
than himself. Three years before I visited 
Lyons, 28,000 persons were employed in the 
silk manufactories ; and three years later, in 
the year 1829, when I again visited it, not 
more than one-fourth part of this number was 
required.” — Conway’s Switzerland, France, 
§c., in 1830. 

Archeology: Russia. — Dr. Sjogren, asso- 
ciate of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
announces that he has discovered among the 
archives of the municipality of Wybourg an 
extremely interesting collection of very ancient 
authentic documents, and unknown to most of 
the authors who have written on the history of 
this province. The oldest of these MSS., bear- 
ing the date of 1316, is quoted by Northaan, in 
his Sylloge Monumentorum ad iliustrandam 
historiam Finie pertinentium, but from inac- 
curate copies, which led him to doubt the 
existence of the original. Dr. Sjogren has 
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made an accurate copy of all the unpublished 
MSS., collated with care those that have been 
printed, and corrected their inaccuracies. This 
collection will be very valuable in the histo 
of the province of Wybourg, as also in that of 
Ingria and Esthonia, particularly from the 
period when they fell into the power of Sweden ; 
e@ documents presenting highly interesting 
illustrations of the ancient state of these last 
provinces, and of their commercial relations. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXV. Aug. 27.] 


The publishers of Constable’s Miscellany announce, 
that the seventy-second volume of the Miscellany will 
contain Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, by Dr. 
Memes, the translator of Bourrienne’s Napoleon. 

A Cons; of Butterflies and Moths, with Descrip- 
tions of all the Species found in Britain, amounting to 
nearly 2000, by J. Rennie, A.M.; who has also in a state 
of forwardness a Translation, with Notes and Synonymes, 
of Le Vaillant’s Birds of Africa, Birds of Paradise, and 
Parrots, uniform with Montagu’s Ornithological Dic- 


Russian Literature.—Among the most recent litera: 
announcements, are—l. Harald und Elsbeth; or, the 
Times of John (Ivan) the Terrible: an original picture, 
taken from the history of Russia in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by Mj W. von Oertel, 2 vols. 8vo. (in the German 

): an edition Russ is in the press. 2. The 
Extraordinary Man (in Russ), a novel, by M. Yakoleff, 
5 vols. 3. A Russian translation, from the German, of 
the novels of Henry Yschocke, 3 vols. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Neander’s Church er ne ie by the Rev. H. 
Rose, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. —Dr. Ryan’s Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Memoirs of Count 
Lavallette, written by Himself, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds.— 
Lucy Barton’s Bible Letters, 12mo. 3s. hf.-bd.—Scenes in 
S id, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.; 5s. hf,-bd.—Winckworth on 
the Teeth and Gums, 4to. 10s, bds.—Dr. Thomson’s Sys- 
tem of Inorganic Chymistry, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds.— 
Bernays’ Key tothe German Exercises, 12mo. 4s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 
ae Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 11 | From 49. 


to 75. 30°00 to 30°09 
Friday ---- 12 — 46. — 76. | 3008 — 30°05 
Saturday -- 13 — 4 — 74 | 3000 — 29°97 
Sunday---- 14 — 46. — 76. | 29-95 Stationary 
Monday -- 15 — 44 — '73. 30°01 to 30°03 
Tuesday -- 16 — 44 — 74. | 3007 — 3005 
Wednesday 17 — 55. — 7% |3000 — 2991 


Wind N.E. and N.W., the latter prevailing. _ 

Generally clear, till the 16th, when a little rain fell; 
the afternoon of the 17th was distinguished by a storm of 
thunder and , which was awfully grand: in the 
immediate neighbourhood no particular damage was done 
by the electric fluid. 

Rain fallen, 026 of an inch. 


o . Barometer. 
Thutsday-- 18 | From 47. to 73 | 29-89 to 29-75 
Friday ---- 19 | —— 48% — 72 | 2966 — 2905 
Saturday -- 20 | —— 52. — 69. | 2967 — 2982 
Sunday---++ 21 — 53. = 69. | 3002 — S15 
Monday «+ 22 |. ——=» 50. — 69% | 30:21 — 3016 
Tuesday -- — 53 — 76 — 3002 
Wednesday 24 a— 83. — 73. 12992 — 29°72 


Wind variable, N.W, prevailing. , 

Except the 18th, 82d, and 23d, generally cloudy, with 
frequent rain. 

vee fallen, +225 of an inch. 


monton. 
Latitude----.. 51° 37’ 32” N. ‘ 
Longitude-.-- @ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuaances H, ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are sorry to say N. N, 

In our last we eccidentally omitted to mention that the 
sketch of Mr. P. Nasmyth was a: to us late 
on Frida’ an anonymous correspondent. ; 

The = hd of Mr. commen picture of the First 
Sign in Egypt, now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, was 
also accidentally put under the head of ‘* New Publica- 
tions in the Fine Arts.” . It is well calculated for that 
place when it shall have been well engraved; and in the 
meantime the lovers CS ae oe in _ a Saal 
of painting ma it e ves by visiting the or: . 

The SET ee onictas the Editor’s letter, in 
which he reclaims against the imputation of pirating from 
the Chronicles of London Bridge the prints to illustrate his 
periodical. It is far from our wish to impeach the cha- 
racter of any of our contemporaries; but it does appear to 
us that two of the woodcuts are copied from the volume 
referred to, and that only one of these could have a com- 
mon origin in Scott's old engraving. It is not worth 
while to go farther into the matter : we recommend to all 
editors the honest practice of quoting their authorities 
much more than is generally done. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


TT nate a Sclection of Pictares by Ancient Masters 
“calles ools of Painting, is open daily, from Ten in the 
wi SY dmiaiony1e-—Catalogae, 
‘on. 4 al ie, Ase 
W ‘iM BARNARD, Keeper. 





TNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
The ) following Medical Classes Open on Monday the 
3d of October: 
Anatomy aA Physiology—*Dr. Quain; Fee for Session, 7/. 
—Dr. ‘arswell ; ; Fee for Session, 3. 
Morbid ee De i ae "1 Oe 2 ore 





bl. 
Seennciples and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Elliotson; Fee for 
5. 
Sepvinciples and Practice of Surgery—Professor *S. Cooper; Fee 
Seat © and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. D. D. 
; Fee for Session, 5. 
Pataterl + Medica an nd Therapeutics—Dr. A. T. Thomson; Fee 
for Session , 61. 
Chymistry—Dr. Turner; Fee for Session, 7 
Comparative Anatomy and Zoology—Dr. n E Grant; for Four 
hs, 2l. 
Meebo a oi! A. T. Thomson, Professor Amos, 


Dotens-Preteact ‘Lindley 3 Fee for Session, 31. 
Dispensary—John Hogg, M.D., Surgeon; For the Year, 61. 63. 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery—Mr. Youatt; Fee for Ses- 


sion ee 

These Fees where they excced 4/. maybe paid in two divisions 
—viz. in October and January. 

Particulars of these Courses may be had at the University; at 
Mr. Taylor's, 30, Upper Gower Street; and all Medical Booksel- 
lers. 

* Dr. Quain and Mr. Cooper have consented to accept their 
appointments, subject to - wr Nob wed the =p Comme gg on the 
3d of September concerning Professo "O imps 

ids . By Order of the by fo ncil, 


24th August, 1831. THOMAS COATES. 


RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.— 
S. MORDAN and CO. nga ricten solicit the public 
attention to the Frauds which are daily practised upon them, as 
regards their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To 
guard the Public against impositions, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remarks :— 
Ast. bay for the London Hall mark on each silver pencil-case. 
ait Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 


oe “The ee Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing 
S. M. and 
Cedar Pencils. —These pencils contain the same quality of pure 
Cumberland lead as their silver any pencils. 
Warranted Protection ——The ik with seven guards is the 
most secure and the most durable one in use. The key cannot 
copied, nor can an impression be taken from it: neither can a 
skeleton or other substitute key be made with success. The key 





admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- | 


cluded, and dishonesty and curiosity equally guarded st. 


= he Mordan and Co. Makers, London,” is stam on each | added 


*, : Scientific gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Mewehotens, 22, Castle ante Ey: 


ENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY.— 
The Books of the General Cemetery Company will be 
Closed on the Ist ef September next; after which no new Shares 
will hepeseedt to ge Public. A General Mocting of the Subscri- 
bers. will be held on Wednesday, the 7th of September, at One 
o’Clock, at Exeter Hall, Strand, for the ce of taking such 
measures as may best-promote the interests of the Com papeny 
Shares may te had of the Bankers, Messrs. vere ul, and 
Paul, 27, Strand; of whom, and of the Secretary, every infor- 
mation may be obtained. 
18, amilk Ritoely Cheapside. Cc. B. BOWMAN, Sec. 
Just published D R. 96, Strand; and to be had of 
all Book and intestine in Teor or Country, Part Il. com- 
pleting a Series of Twelve coloured 
IEWS on the LIVERPOOL and MAN. 
CHESTER RAILWAY, with a Plate of the Machines, 
eS, &c. from Drawings made on the Spot, by Mr. T. T. 
BURY with Descriptive Particulars; serving as a guide to Tra- 
vellers on the Railway. Price 12s. each Part. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


1 post 8vo. price 7s 
THE, HE oniGiN, SCIENCE, at and END of 
Fe hey S RAL TRUTH; or, an Exposition of the Inward 
ples of Christianity. 
Printed for,C., J.,G., and F. R Paul’s Churchyard 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


’ Seenes in Scotland. 
In 12me. Pn sey > Foxtp ot agree Engravings on 
|, price 4s, half-bound, 
CENES in SCOTLAN D; “with Historical 
a — ng hical Arecdotes 
EIGHTON, E 
Author of Desextptive pts of Viewet on the Clyde, &c. 
“In few books of equal size with the present have we found 
such a mass of interestin; information The writer appears to 
be perfectly familiar with es, persons, and incidents he 
undertakes to describe. His style is well adapted to his subject 
concise yet perspicuons, and ev ad much matter into small 
compass. The whole work, embellished with forty-eight beauti- 
ful engravings on steel, is got up tastefully, and does great cr 
te | a0 author, publisher, and printer.”—Literary Museum, July 


» Published by bo aps and Ny oe 3, Skinner Street; 
and R. Griffin and Co. G anges. 


= 


Books published by , Whittaker, ‘Trencher, and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane, Lond + 
In post 8vo. with Twenty Plates, a Map, price 12s. in cloth, 
GUIDE to the LAKES in CUMBER- 
. LAND, ya ae toed and LANCASHIRE. 
By ape IN, D.D. 
sear of 





- ROBINSO. 
ao Westmoreland. 


In 18mo. bebe: Two beantifel Baguavings bo F by E. ‘uae 
a Maps, price 8s. bound and 


The Cambrian Tourist ; or, Guide through 
Wales. The 7th edition. 


Ill. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
Flora Domestica: Directions for the Treat. 
ment of Plants in Pots. 
y the same Author, 
In 8vo0. maton 10s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


BY kbc Sketches; a Companion to the Park 
d Shrubbery. rv. 
In 18mo. with several agi pte lary and Maps, price 5s. bound 


Pinnock’s gr re of the British Empire. 


In 18mo. with several PEA. ..B price 6s. bound and lettered, 
First Lines of Zoology, by Question and 
Answer ; for the — of the Young. "By R. Madie, Author of the 
« British Naturalis vi. 
In 18mo. price 3s. “6d. half- bound, 
French Phraseology; or, Traveller’s Manual. 


Being a Compendium of such Phrases as most Signantiy occur 
in Conversation. In French and English. By C. Hamilton. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 
EMOIRS of COUNT LAVALETTE. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
Including the Secret History of the Trials and Execution of 
pak and Labedoyére, and of the Persecutions endured by the 
uthor. 


Il. 
The Octavo edition of 4 
Captain Beechey’s Vo to the Pacific; 
being a oe of the “ges Voyages, with numerous Plates, 
engraved by Finden, 2 vo’ 
« — — ene ‘oe ‘for ever memorable, as one which has 
of this earth that we inhabit.” 





—Blackwood's Dagesine. 


The Last of the ‘Mohicans. By Cooper. 
aaeie published in 8 vols. In small 8vo. neatly bound, price 
6s.; forming the Sixth oe of the Standard Novels. 


A Nine Y Years’ Residence i in Abyssinia. By 
Nath luding an Account of his extraordinary 
=> and ih 2 vols. post 8vo. 

work of great ss ieee 


The Scottish Chiefs. “By W Miss Jane Porter. 
With a new Introduction and Notes, written exprasaly for this 
edition. In small _ We) bound, price 6¢.; forming the 
Seventh Number of th Novels. 

Hoary Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Sueet 





Tege's weit of eaeteeee Novels, Sc. 
R. TEGG’S CATALOGUE of MODERN 


NOVELS, Met oe TRAVEIS, &c. em 
suitable for Circulating Libraries, This 
List, being printed on one i sheet, can be sent by post to all 
parts ofthe Kingdom. M procured on person: Soatantion 
to No. 73, Cheapside, London; or through the medium of any 
London wholesale Bookseller. 





In 129mo. price 6s. 
LAIN RULES for IMPROVING the 
HEALTH of the DELICATE, PRESERVING the 
HEALTH of the STRONG, pane, PROLONGING the LIFE of 
ALL. By W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








St. 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


i Neander's Church History. 
In 8v0. pees 10s. 6d. boards, the First Volume of 
HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
chredt RGLIGION and CHURCH during the THREE FIRST 


AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 








In2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


P A IN in_ 1830. 
By H. D. INGLIS. 

« The most I ike i as well as the most correct view of what may 
be called i social life in the Peninsula, that perhaps has yet been 
P hed in an; '— Monthly Review. 

«The reader will reap much valuable information as to the 
actual condition of Spain, both political and domestic.”— Monthly 








A. Containing oe ofthe P of Cl i] Church 
ee oo Gomes’ and Christian Life and Worship. Translated from 
By HENRY JOHN ay ~~ D. 
Fellow atte. John’s Coll bridge. 
Printed for C., J., G., and Hivington, S11 , seats Churchyard, 


*,* The Second and 


and "Waterloo Place, Pall 
concluding Volume is in preparation. 





“A work of sound, original, and valuable information—of 
curious and continued amusement.” 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Soli Walk h . 
- b._F through many Lands. 2d 









THe PULPIT, Vol. XVII. (Fifty feantes 

entire), with a fine Portrait. 7s. 6d. canvass. 

Vol. I. to XVI. price 6i. 6s. 6d. 

Early os are scarce. 

“ It is eminently calculated to improve the style of preaching, 
and to aid the hearers of the Gospel.” "—Christian’s Magazine. 

Outlines of Fifty Sermons. By a Minister 
of the Gospel in London. ‘12mo. 2. 6d. canvass. 

w. » London. 





In 8vo. price 4s. 
A N ESSAY on the FUTURE DESTININS 
of EUROPE. Dedicated to Eari G 
London : — for Baldwin and Cradock, ‘Paternoster Row; 
and Ridgway and | Soa, Piccadilly. 


HE ENG LISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. VI. for mber, will contain the following, 
gmong other Articles of — interest :—Sir Henry Vane’s 
Scheme of Parliamentary Reform. By the Author of « — 
oar Patxiots”—What is the Aristocracy? An pane 7 by tl 
Author of “ Atherton”—Peter’s Net, No. I. > a nod 
Bhattee Robber. By a Retired Indian iene By 
Charles Lamb= African Woodlands. By Thomas Prin, le—Old 
Adventures. By J. Knowles—Sir Henry Parnell’s Financial 
Errors—The Last ot his Race. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton—Anti- 
cipation. By Thomas Hood—True Tales of Poland. By a dis- 
tinguished Foreigner—M oore’s Life of Lord EB. Fitzgerald--Walk 
from Rome to Naples—African Colonisation Society, &c. &c. 
The August Number completes the First 
Volume, a Sulowegn and general Farad of Contents for which 
will Number. It is intended to 
complete the Geen Velome wits with the present year. 
rice 2 
Edward Moxon, 64, ‘New Bond Street. 








n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 


HE CLUB-B OOK, consisting of Original 
Tales, by distinguished Authors :— 


Content: 
Bertrand de la Croix, or the The Deer -Staikers. By A. 

Siege of Rhodes. By the Au- | Picken 

pre of “« Richelieu,” ** Darn- | The Painter. By John Galt. 

” &o. The Laidiaws and the Scotts. 

Ha ‘dda. Ben-Ahab, or the Tra-| By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

veller. By the Author of | The Bridal of Borthwick. By 

“* Annals of the Parish.” the Author of “ Maunsie 
The Gipsy. By the ane ¢] ene 

_, the * Lost Heir, ee Hour. By John 


or the "te 
of a Stranger. a the Au- | The Cheatrie Packman. By 
thor of the “* Dominie’s Le- a Ritchie. 
fe a le o’ the Brae; a queer 
= atal Whisper. By John Cour _ —— 4 By the Et- 


™ ‘Sleepless Woman. By The “book. of Life. By John 








‘m. Jerdan. Gal: 
Dramatic Scenes. By Lord = Three Kearneys; a Tale 
rancis Leveson Gower. the Dominie. By A. 
Gowden Gibbie. By Allan Cun- Pichon. ~ 
ningham. 





“ The idea of this work is excellent. Here is variety to tickle 
the dull appetite of the public, and the feast is equal to the bill of 
fare; all parties, without exception, have done well. We have 
our favourite tales, of course, and so will every reader have; but 
it will be admitted by all, that as a whole the collection is excel- 
lent.”—Atheneum. 

*¢ One of the most 1 ive, and p y inte- 
=e books of the season.”—Scots Tim: 

oT ry! variety of the Club-Book will | yocommend it to every 





class of readers who read for amusement.”—Literary Gazette. 
_, Published by James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 





Valpy’ ‘3 Greek Testa 
‘ion, with Im) TAMEN 


REEK ‘TES SEE with English 
Notes, containing Critical, Philological, and Ex 
tory Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics and —_ 
reters; with Parallel Passages e Classics, and with Re- 
erences to 8 for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which 
is prefixed, a short Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek Arti- 
cle, according to Bishop N My a Sh 
briefly and 
cism Hi the New Testament. “ibe penne h, Tleadings are recorded 
under the Text. Greek and E: bh Eatanesaxe ed at theend. 
By the Rev. OLY 
Two Plates are ma one illustrative of ‘the Travels of i 
Apostles, and the ap of Judea, and a Pian of the City 
and Temple of Jeruselen. 
e* To = third edition have been added Parallel References, 
n the plan of Bishop Llioyd’s little volume, 
This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as 
the 








EaTY« 

** After @ minute examination, the author of the present manual 
considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most valu- 
able of any that has yet been fer studen with critical and philo- 
logical apparatus, expecially for students who wish to purchase 
only one edition ‘estament.”—Horne’s Introduction 
to Bible. 

« The young divine will find this work not onl oo a safe guide in 
his studies, but the best which he can obtain wit compass 
of the same price and size.”—Classical Jow 

“ This Greek Testament is a valuable accession to iw 4 aids of 


It ts ied by a very able of the peat 
doctrine of tthe Greek Article,—a field on on which Socini m has 
lly foiled. We cordially recommend it re ~ reed 

ers: pane? those who wish to purchase only one Greek ‘Testament, 
and that not very expensive, | will find in as edition the very ob- 


| ject of their search.”—Christian Remembrance 


Also, 24 edition, in 1 thick vol. Bro. 2is. 


Greek Septuagint, with the A 
edited by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford edition ying and Tone. 
This edition is handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. hot 
For use in churches and chapels, as weil as the a, 
« This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and 
(which cunnet but. recommend it to in preference to the 
and A reprints of the Vatican 
text), its E is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 
e* The Septuagint and aa ay may be had uniform in 





Printed by A. Js Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 








THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


CGyREEX GRADUS;. or, Greek, Latin, and| { 


CHOICE COLLECTION of of VALU- 
ABLE WORKS on SALE, at very reduced Prices, by 





lish Prosodial Lexi 
in Latin oo English, of all Weeds ‘which occur in the Greek Foot, 
from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
also the Quantities bar peee Bais weld = ae combining the advan- 
a 


——e of a Lexicon us. 
se of Schools may b-warlgy Tea thick vol. 8vo. 
y the Rev. J. BRASSE, 
Lave Feliow of Trin. Col. Cam. 

It has been the object to present, i 0 cemenentmn Somes 
manual, = in Latin and English, of 
such Words as occur in the principal Greek poets; the quantity 
of each syllable actually or May dy marked ; an Senp- od quoted 
for the inmens and quantity of pone teny in th - writers, Ce 
those terms set down as synonymous which appear to bear a simi- 
litude in sense to the principal word. The works of the Greek 

, and such epithets and phrases 
word as are of legitimate usage, and 
seem best calculated bellishGreek composition. 

«The indefatigable apo sprliation ra juired in the compilation of 
the Greek G: ome we heartily recommend 
work as win sad ~ in our school-books, and likely 

o be advantageously used to a very wide extent.” —Literary Chro- 


Brasse has certainly conferred, by this publication, a 
benefit on all _—. studeuts, and deserves the highest 
ning, and indefatigable industry.”—London 





oe same = an i 
Sophocles. — CEdipns Tyrannus, Coloneus, 
Antigone, and Trachinie, with English Notes. 5s each; or 


together, 20s. 

“ oe The very useful illustrations given of all the difficult p: 
are well ada to remove many of the obstacles woh hs 
stand in the way of a young (ireek scholar.”—Monthly R: 


Abridged and Translated | into English for Schools and Collages, 
IGER on the GREEK IDIOMS. Trans- 


lated into English, and abridged. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 
« This volume is compiled with much industry and judgment; 


~yee a more valuable service could not well have 
an 7 wg student of the classics.”—Oxford Lite- 


“Noes vee when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus. Mr. Berry, what I now 
recommend is really one of the most useful parts of education. 
You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice every year, 
for five, or six, or seven years.”—Dr. Parr. See Johnstone’s Life 
of Parr. 


2. Mattaire on the Greek Dialects. On the}, 


nei Bvo. Ds. 6d. 
Greek Particles. 


Hoogevesn on. the 
On the same PI 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
n’s work on Particles has vey i a 


ahem aid in the study of Greek ; r. Seager pressed 
jated “ ino manner whith we could not desize to be bet- 


ay 








a 
ter.” 
4. Bos on the Greek Ellipses. On the same 
Plan. 8vo. 9s. 6d. board: 
«Mr. any retain Se eneneh Hak BE ke 
beneficial to the student, while he has placed ft more easi 
his reach, by the order mcm payee it is reduced.” —JIntell: 
“* We have no hesi wg this book to "the 
teachers of Greek, as the he dicti ry of ell 
to which they can resort."”—Hdinburgh Literary Journal. 


5. Hermann on the Greek Metres. On the 
Bvo. 8s. 6d. 
hero is Hermann ; he is not only a scholar, but a philoso- 
the highest order; and hesmiles probably, as I do, at the 
petty criticisms of puny scholars, who in , nk - not Understand 
what is written by this great rreey Dr. 
The Five Works may be purchased 
Printed by A. J. Valpys ‘and sold by all 








rately. 
sellers. 





In 6vo. price 7¢. boards, 
HE EASTERN ORIGIN of the CELTIC 
NATIONS, proved by a Comparison of their Dialects 
with the mee gy rs Latin, and ae Langu: 
ing.e Sapel into the Physical History of of 


By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
xford : aepeed pa by 8. Collingwood, Printer to the University, 
hn and Arthur Arch, Cornhill, London. 








Price 10s. 6d. 8vo.; lar, 
ORD BACON'S WORKS, Vol. XIV. 
By BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 
Containing Translation of the Novum Organum, &c. &c. 
Also, on the lst of September will be published, 
pet kering’s Aldine Edition of the British | 


Vol. X Containing the Poems of Goldsmith, with 
-- a Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. a oe hes tford. Rie Se. 


** We have only to the praise we already most cor- 
dially Cn ween aw . volumes of the Aldine Edition of the 
Poets; the perfec printing, — paper, a neat engrav- 
ing,—whose subject alone weuld give it works the most 

in our literature, and every possible in: care- 
fully collected respecting the writers: We are justified in saying 
that the Publisher deserves all the patronage public favour can 
a Temes Bey vow 

The Works of each Poet in this 
not in any previous collection ; 

‘hich numerous letters and 


contain several poems 
with Memoirs, in 
ow for the first time pub- 


appeared, end may be pur- 





» 356, Strand, near Exetér Hall. The whole 
are quite new, and the Public is invited to direct 
to Messrs. R. to prevent inferior Copies being sent. 

Annual Register, 1758 to 1829, with Index. 
ne new wd pm in 73 eels Belt: -bound russia, extra gilt tops, 

Balfour's 's Historical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. 
MU. 12s. boards; published at 3/ 

Beechey’s Expedition to Africa, 4to. 1/. 8s. 
boards; published at 3/. 8s. 

Brydges’ 42 Illustrations to the History of 
Northampton, folio, 16s. ; published at 2 

uckingham’s Travels in ‘Syti, Media, &c. 

4to. 21. 2s. boards; published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals, by Moore, 
2 vols. 4to. 3/, boards; published at 4/. 4s. 

hristie’s Disquisitions on. Painted Greek 

Vases, 4to. 1/. 2s. boards; published at 2/. 

Complete Farmer; or, Dictionary of Agri- 
culture, 2 vols. 4to. 1/. 10s. Slade; published at 6/. 6s. 

Cox’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, 3 vols. 
4to. large paper, 3/1. 6s. ; published at 12/. 128. 

Croker’s Researches in the South of Ireland, 
4to. 1/. 4s. boards; published at 27. 2s. 

Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in Africa, 
ot, half. es Turkey morocco, extra, 2. 12s. 6d. ; published at 


Di ibdin’s Library Companion, 2 vols. 8vo. 
large paper, 11. 11s. 6d.; published at SI. 5s. 
‘Enstace’s C Classical Tour ‘in Italy, with 
Hoare’s Supplement, 3 vols. 4to. 2/. 8s. boards; pabiutes at 61. 63. 
Franklin’s Second Journey to the Polar Sea, 
4to. 11. 162. boards; published at 4/ 
Hallam’s Constitutional ‘History « of England, 
2 vols. 4to. 11. 16s. boards; published at 4/. 
Halliday’s Histor ry of the House of Guelph, 
Ato. 11. 4s. boards; published at 2/. 10s. 
Heber’s (Bishop) Life, with Selections from 
his Letters, —— and Journals, 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 6s. boards; pub- 
lished at 3/. 138. 6d 
Heber’s Travels in India, 2 vols. 4to. half. 
jonnd calf, neat, 3/. 16s. Scarce. 
Heyne’s Tracts on India, 4to. 10s. 6d. bds. ; 
published at 2/. 2s. 
“Hibbert’s Shetland Islands, 4to. 17. 4s. bds. ; 
published at 3. 3¢. 
Hill’s Sketches i in Flanders and Holland, 4to. 
a. H boards ; published at SJ. 5s. 
*s Introduction to the New Testament, 
ait, 2-vols. 8vo. 16s. boards; published at 1/. 120, 
Works; iby: Gifford, 10 vols. 
4 published at 9/. 
WStralia, 2 vols. 8vo. 


"et 
“7icing's Voyag 


Ite published at 12. me 

Kit-Cat Club (Memoirs), \ with Portraits by 
Kneller, folio, 2/. 16s. boards; p 

Lucian’s Works, Guuntlaged by Tooke, 2 vols. 
4to. 21, 62. boards; published at 5l. 52. 

Lumisdius on the Antiquities of Rome, 4to. 
2d edition, ls. 6d. boards; publ 

Mackenzie’s Travels in Ireland, 4to. 17. 2s. 
boards; published at 3/. 3s. 

Maurice and Rich’s Antiquities of Babylon, 
2 Parts, 4to. 11. 4s. boards; published at 2/. 10s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Martin’s Plates, 
2 vols. imperial 4to. 51. 15s. 6d.; published at 10/. 16s. 

Parkes’ Topography of Hampstead, 4to. 17. 1s. 
boards ; published at 31. 3s. 

Parry’s Four Voyages towards the North 
Pole, with the Two Supplements on Natural History and Gazette, 
6 "?,; 4to. hal f-bound » extra, 121. 12s.; a very fine copy. 

Parry’s Four Voyages, without the Supple- 


ments, 4 vols. 4to. half-bound calf, neat, 9/.; published at 13/. 
boards. 


P dence, by Lord 
Braybrocke oon wt a ae aifpoundr Turkey moreeo, extra, 
4l. 16s.; published at 6/ 

a ayfair’ s Works, wit with Life, 4 vols. 8vo. 

&. boards; published at 2. 120. 6d. 

* ‘Prince’ 8 Werthies of Devon, 4to. 12. 1s. bds. ; 
published at 3/. 138 

Russell’s Memoirs of we Affairs of Europe, 
Vol. I. to. boards, 1/. 12s. Scare. 

Sadler’s State Papets, } by § Sir Walter Scott, 
2 vols. 4to. 14. 162. boards; p 

hackray’s Life "Of "Pitt, Bari of Chatham, 
2 vols. 4to. 1. p Aye published at 3/ 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli ivered, by Wiffen, 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. 9/. 10s.; published at 6/. 6s. 

Thomson’s History of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
Wale Ul. 4s.; published at 2/. 10s. 

pole’s L Last Ten Years of George II. 
Po Be calf, 11. 10s.; published at 5/. 5¢. boards. 
Woolnoth’s Canter Cathedral, royal 4to. 
Ia » Ul. 168.; published at 
"Wilks's History of South, India, 3 vols. 4to. 
half-bound russia, 4l. 14s. 6d. 
my be had 





Thei: of which the abo — 
it List, of w be ve p apentions 06; 
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ical 9 
Published by ~ abe 


ee. 
N ALPHABETICAL "INDEX "Of all 
the Names contained ‘io Sig New General Atias, 


With References to the Number of the M. 
and joagitude in waned Se ed to be fant = —— 
royal 8vo. price ae e Proprietors, being desirous of 
rendering the Work the it perfec kind extan 
this Vales at the cost t Price. we a aueply 
A New General Atlas of Fifty-Three Maps, 
with the Divisions and Boundaries ——- coloured. Construct- 
ed entirely from new Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. 
sendane thane — Parts, any of which may be had separately, 
ice 


Pelton. Pak half, a prin on Guards, in strong canvass 
Half-bound, 


vonetin backs, corners, and lettered .. 
In the full-extended size "of the M the Maps, half-bound, | russia 
cks, corners, and errrend 


-9 90 
000 


14 5 0 

“Content 

Part 
1. France, Hindoostan, Russia 
2. Prussia, Sweden, West In. 


dies 
3. Greece, Austria, South 


Par 
ll. Scotland Colombi 
e BO nee Islands oe 
ica (general Map) Egypt 
Chili, La Plata, Bolivia, 


pper Peru 

13. Turkes in Asia—Birmah, 
with Parts of Anam and 
Siam — British North 
America 

14. Eastern Hemisphere, Por- 
tugal, Northern Africa 

15. Western Hemisphere, Asia, 

merica 

16. The 1 World on Mercator’s 
Projection, Britjsh Isles, 
—_ aise Western 


(in Europe), Ne- 

nds, Europe 

&. North Italy, Switzerland, 
Mexico and Guatimala 

6. Peru, Colony of New Sauth 
Wales, Spain and Por- 


taly 
4. Turkey 
therla 


tugal 
7. England, China, Van Die- 

men’s Land 
8. Unies States — Bavaria, 


berg, 
oe of the Pacific 
17. Pe mae Palestine, Nubia 
and Abyssinia, Canada, 
New Brunswick, and No- 
va Scotia. 


9. Bea Persia, Germany 
(Central) 
10, Northern Germany, Den- 
mark, Southern Africa 
*« We have taken some pains to examine this new Atlas, and 
we can safely state our conviction of its —s B. Bucking to all 
fan) atlases.” —The Sphynz, ( y J. 


o The best and most recent authorities are in all cases con- 
sulted; and the ape are engraved in a masterly manner.”—New 
Monthly, Magazin 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Ina [0 NS will be published, in 8vo. price 10s.,6d. 


NS preached in St. James's Chapel, 


ttt Rev. C: BRADLEY, 
via’ of Glasbury, Brecknockshi 
Sold by Hamilton, Sate | Co. Pesemnester Row. 


Parochial Sermons preached at Glasbury. 
4th edition, 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at High Wycombe. 8th 
edition, 2 vols. 2is. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship. 2s. 6d. 





On the ist of September will be published, 9s. in cloth, 
LEMENTS of the INTEGRAL CAL. 
CULUS; with its Applications to Geometry, and to the 
Summation of Infinite Series, 


By J. R. YOUNG. : 
Published by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


% whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 

. The Elements of Differential Calculus ; 

a pechen the General Theory of Curve Surfaces and of 
Crees of Double Curvature. 7s. in cloth. 

» An Elementery Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical; with attempts to simplify some of 
the more difficult parts of the Sciences, particularly the Demon- 
stration of the Binomial Theorem, in its most general form—the 
Solution of Equations of the higher orders—the Summation of 

Infinite Series, &c. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

4. An Elementary Treatise on the Compu- 
tations of Logarithms ; ee a. as a Supplement to the various 
books on i 12mo. 2s. 

5. Elements of Geometry ; : containing a New 
and Universal Treatise on Laer pe ¢ — a tapeter 

ith N. hich are pointed odt and corrected severa ° 
portan Ar have hltherto. Fem ained unneticed in the 
writings of 


Geometers. 
6. The Elements of Analytical Geometry ; 
ae the Doctrine of thi 
— eory of Curves and Surfaces 
a variety myn Local Problems on Lines and Surfaces. Intended for 
the Use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universities. 
7s. cloth. 
rs If works like the present be introduced generally into our 
— and colleges, the continent will not long boast of its = 
‘superiority over the country of Newton in every branch o! 
modern analytical science.”—Atias, July 25, 
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